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SHORT-CENTER FLAT BELT DR AY 7 


NEW—EFFICIENT—PROVED > 





TheROCKWOOD Drive automatically 

maintains correct, constant tension on 
your belts. It is easier on belt and bearings. 
Takes up the stretch due to centrifugal force 
of the belt in operation. Prevents slippage. 
Ideal for beater drives. 


The superior performance of ROCKWOOD 
Short-Center Drives is added proof of the 
exceptional qualities of ROCKWOOD 
PULLeys THAT PULL! 


Pulley ratios as great as 8 to 1 between ex- 
tremely short center-distances! Remarkably 
small arcs of contact! Short belts running at 
speeds as high as 6,500 feet per minute! 
Could any more exacting tests be devised 
to show real pulley performance? 


ROCKWOOD 110 H. P. COMPRESSOR DRIVE ROCKWOOD PULLeys tHat PULL are 


The ROCKWOOD Drive, WEIGHT OF MOTOR made in all sizes up to 72° diameters, of 
with its pivoted motor » solid and split construction. For paper mill 
giving correct and uni j : ; , 

Sols acadtiod wadhien the service they are furnished thoroughly water- 
meanest driving condi- a 2. mt proofed to stand the wet conditions. 


tions. Stock sizes 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, INC., MAYSVILLE, KY. 
MOTOR PIVOTS HERE Diviaions'ef General Fibre’ Products, In 

















Super Calenders 


& to any width and number of rolls 
Equipped with roller and ball bearings 














We Build 


Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 





Cotton and Paper Rolls 


e Jextile Peleg Machinery Co 
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Sturdiness— 


Strength— 
Heavy 
Construction 


J. yon big heav: shaft—big, sturdy arms, extra 


strong design of shakehead t, all parts 
built to give effectiveness and to avoid sluggishness. 
Despite this sturdy construction, the improved 


poorer ats ing of the Beloit Super-Shake is so 
arran that weight of the shaking parts is 
reduced to less ean teal On a 240-inch machine 


there is about 74 tons less to vibrate. This saves 
wear and tear on the machine, and its it to 
be shaken about twice as fast as formerly, and to 


itwued 





hy 





get a better formed sheet at a higher oR In our 
experience in building many of these shakes, we have 

t the strength where it will do the most good. 
The Beloit Super-Shake is applicable both to narrow 
or wide machines—new and old alike. 


Many papermakers are utilizing this modern devel- 
opment to turn red figures to black, and to put their 
houses in order for real progress. Write us for details. 


BELOIT IRON WORKS - BELOIT, WIS., U.S. A. 


The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 


the BELOIT 
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THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


PROGRESSIVENESS 


1. Albany F elt Company 
inaugurated a new era in felt making when they discarded the 
old idea of standard designs and started work on the individu- 
alizing of designs... developing an individual design for each 
position on each machine. 

In recognition of this, Albany is almost invariably the first to 
be called in on new developments in the paper industry. 

P ethaps you are considering a change in operating conditions 
which will involve felts. In this event, make it a point to 


discuss your ideas with our representatives. 


We make the most complete line of paper machine felts and 
jackets in the country, and to any mill having unusual problems 
involving their use we offer the advantage of world-wide ex- 


perience in every kind of paper and board, plus the 


benefit of progressiveness and modern methods. 





ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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The Standard Oil Company unounay Besents 








REDUCING 








OF Os Me 02 2 
LUBRICATION 


Elicit factors must be considered individually and collectively 
if accurate and complete figures are to be obtained on the actual 
cost of lubrication. Likewise, all eight factors must be given 
attention in any effort to reduce lubrication costs. 


Two of these factors are quite obvious: 


A. OBVIOUS COSTS 
1. Cost per unit quantity of lubricant. 
2. Quantity of lubricant consumed. 


They require no discussion as they are always taken into consid- 
eration. However, the “cost of lubricants” (unit cost multiplied 
by quantity used) is not the total lubrication cost. If figures of 
this kind are to be used at all they must be balanced against 
the following hidden factors which often are of much greater 
importance in determining the actual cost of lubrication, 


B. HIDDEN COSTS 
1. Power consumption. 
2. Methods of application. 
3. Servicing of lubricants. 
4. Repairs. 
5. Replacements. 
6. Idle Machine Time. 


Power consumption cost is many times greater than the cost of 
lubricants, thus the effect of lubricants on power consumption 
must be carefully considered. If too heavy a lubricant is used 
(either oil or grease), the excess fluid friction developed by this 
lubricant will increase power consumption.* Too light a lubricant 
will increase power consumption by allowing excess metal to 
metal contact of the moving parts. This also causes greater wear, 
affecting the item of repairs and replacements. 

Methods of application greatly affect the efficiency of the 
lubrication obtained. These methods vary from simple devices 
to complicated mechanisms, each suited to a particular purpose. 
They must be reduced to simple, standard methods requiring the 
minimum of labor for application and the use of the smallest 
amounts of the most reasonably priced lubricant consistent 
with obtaining the best lubrication possible. An 
engineer with a thorough knowledge of this sub- 
ject should be consulted if these methods are to 
effectively reduce “lubrication costs.” 








Servicing of lubricants is an important item. Labor costs in- 
curred in the application of a lubricant must be charged to lubri- 
cation costs. It involves considerable expense in labor charges 
alone to dismantle a turbine oil or similar system, clean it and 
fill it with fresh oil; and to this should be added any overhead 
accruing to idle machine time. One-half or more of these periods 
of servicing often may be eliminated with the use of the proper 
oil, thus greatly reducing the cost of lubrication. 


Repairs that have been caused by faulty lubrication must be 
charged to “lubrication costs.”’ This item, involving as it does both. 
parts and labor, often is five times the cost of lubricants and will 
havea very marked effect on thetotal amount charged tolubrication. 


Replacements often are necessary because of faulty lubrication. 
While not a direct “repair” charge, inasmuch as “replacements” 
are budgeted in predicting costs, excess replacements that could 
be eliminated by proper lubrication should be so charged. As the 
cost of unnecessary replacements in practically all cases is very 
much higher than the cost of the lubricant, it is an item of major 
importance in total lubrication costs. 

Idle machine time charges are high. This is exceptionally so 
when the unit shut down halts a production line or cuts off a 
source of power. Units shut down for repairs or replacements be- 
cause of faulty lubrication, should have their idle time charges. 
placed under “lubrication costs,” as should the time consumed 
in servicing and application of lubricants. 

Because of the varied factors which go to make up the true cost 
of lubrication, it readily may be seen that no simple formulae can 
be developed which will solve the problem in all instances. Every 
plant presents individual problems, demanding specific study. In 
many cases it will be found profitable to secure the service and advice 
of an experienced, competent lubrication engineer if the most 
efficient, most economical practices are to be found, developed 
and followed. 

To further assist you in checking your lubrication, monographs. 

will appear each month which will deal with the 
lubrication problems of particular types of machines 


The next which will appear 
during May, on the lubrication 
of steam 
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Sta ndard Oil Compa ny 


INDIANA) 


Lubrication Service 


Appty to your own particular problems the prin- 
ciples involved in lubrication costs which are outlined 
on the opposite page. Perhaps the solution will suggest 
itself. Perhaps you will decide you need engineering 
advice. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) maintains a 
large staff of highly trained lubrication engineers of wide 
and varied experience. In their investigations they have 
at their command the facilities of our thoroughly 
equipped research and testing laboratories, all of which 
are available, without cost, to any plant or industry in 
the Middle West having probiems of lubrication to solve. 

Under today’s economic conditions, knowing the 
cost of every operation and method used in your plant 
is of first importance to you. These men can help you 
gather this information. Careful study of lubrication 
practices often reveals substantial economies which 
may be effected by eliminating hidden cost items 
heretofore considered necessary expense. 

It is through the services of this highly specialized staff 
of engineers plus a complete line 
of industrial lubricants that this 
company’s large volume of indus- 


CONCENTRATED FACILITIES FOR 








trial business has been won and held. It explains why 
the Standard Oil Company (Indiana), with distribution 
facilities confined within thirteen Mid Western States, 
sells a larger amount of industrial lubricants than any 
other oil company does in the entire United States. It 
also accounts for the fact that the company enjoys so 
nearly 100% of the lubrication business of plants it 
serves. Eftective, economical lubrication in customers’ 
plants is the major consideration with Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana). 


Every facility at our command to accomplish this is 
available to any industry in the Middle West. Members 
of our engineering staff are located at the branch offices 
below. Call on them for any assistance you may desire. 
If you have a lubrication problem needing study they 
will be glad to undertake the work, and will give you 
thoroughly scientific advice on the lubrication methods 
and type and quality of lubricants, which will give the 
most effective results in your plant at the least total 
cost of lubrication. This service is without cost to you. 

A request made at any of the 
one of these men to see you. 


SERVING THE M/DDLE WEST 


Standard Oil Company 


910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Billings Decatur Detroit Fargo Huron 
Cheyenne Denver Duluth Grand Rapids Indianapolis 
Davenport Des Moines Evansville Green Bay Joliet 
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Chieago, Illinois 
Kansas City Mason City Minot South Bead St Louis 
La Crosse Minneapolis Peoria Saginaw St. Joseph 
Mankato Milwaukee Quincy Sioux City Wichita 
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MODERNIZE the back-line-shaft 


drive of your paper machine 


with the G-E SINGLE-MOTOR, 
SPEED-REGULATING SYSTEM 







G-E Type FD speed 
regulator 





G-E 250-hp. motor and pilot generator, connected to back- 
line of paper machine 


Ths unique system has been designed to combine sim- 
plicity with accuracy and dependability. Consider what it 


offers you: G-E control panel for single-motor, 
speed-regulating system 


Accurate, positive speed regulation through the use of the 
Type FD regulator and a specially designed pilot generator 
—a combination of simple devices. 

Coarse or fine speed adjustment in equal percentage incre- 
ments provided by a vernier rheostat operating in con- 
junction with the FD regulator. 

Control equipment that provides manually operated speed 
adjustment from the machine room with automatic accelera- 
tion to a preset speed. 





The elimination of varying speed as a factor in weight control. Hove you cumiiianll wsing the 
General Electric can supply this system for operation on levers, pohiconind eeant 
either a-c. or d-c. power. Your nearest G-E office has com- cylinders, solenoids, etc? Ask 

your nearest G-E office for a 


plete information and will be glad to furnish details. copy of Bulletin GEA 1262B. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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If It’s BAKERMADE—Eventually it Costs Less 





The New Monarcu SCREEN 


...the Answer to the Demand 
for CLEAN Paper 





The present buyers’ market, 
which seems apt to prevail, 
exacts, among other things, 
cleaner paper..... cleaner, 
because competition offers it 
cleaner. It is likewise certain 
that the quality of any mill’s output 
can be no better than the quality of 
its producing equipment. Equally 
true is it that no screen gives a greater 
volume or a lower costing volume of 
as clean product as the old reliable 
flat screen. 





The New Monarch, steadily, 
consistently and thoroughly 
meets today’s production re- 
quirements without exces- 
sive maintenance or parts 
replacement. It has been 
put to exacting tests in leading mills, 
mills insistent upon quantity and 
quality performance, and clearly 
demonstrated Monarch supremacy. 
Designed and built for long life—it 
runs like a sewing machine—unfail- 
ingly does a real screening job. 


The Baker Corporation 


SINCE 1881 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A Half Century of Experience _ 
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Bh stanvoarovize ON LUNKENHEIMER & 


an 


Descriptive booklet 
F-504 sen? on request. 










Fig. 1640 
“KING-CLIP” 


Gate Valve 


Simplicity and durability characterize 
this general purpose valve, designed for 
steam, air, water, oil, gas or gasoline serv- 
ice. lt met with instant approval when 
placed on the market, and service results 
have since proved the soundness of this 
judgment. 


Heavy stem threads are protected from 
corrosion by a bronze bushing cast in the 
bonnet. Rolled-in bronze seat rings cannot 
loosen in service. Disc-stem connection is 
strengthened by its horseshoe band con- 
struction. 


Rated at 150 Ib. Steam or 225 |b. Gas- 


Liquid Pressure (!/, to 2 in.); 125 lb. Steam 
or 175 lb. Gas-Liquid Pressure (2!/, to 4 
in.). Also made in Outside Screw and 
Quick Operating patterns, bronze mounted 


or all-iron. 


BUY FROM THE LOCAL 
LUNKENHEIMER DISTRIBUTOR 


THE LUNKENHE!IMER & 


E 
—~ “QUALITY” 








a CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S. A. ence. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA —_—_—— 
: 5-63-67 
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PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 
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1. Extremely 
Thin Joints 
2. Maximum 


Area of Usable 
Abrasive 












































ALGXITE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PULP GRINDING WHEELS 


Made in any desired size for the greater 
production of better quality wood pulp 











Nn the improved Aloxite Brand Pulp 
Grinding Wheel the cemented joints 
are held to from three thirty-seconds 
to five thirty-seconds of an inch. The 

segments are set up with a specially devel- 
oped cement that fully compensates for ther- 
mal expansion. With this cement the joints 
wear down at the same rate as the abrasive, 
never leaving the edges of the segments un- 
supported or weakened. There is no need for 
undercutting. Thin joints provide for the 
maximum amount of available abrasive and 
the completed wheel is practically a homo- 
geneous mass. 





Then, too, this improved pulp grinding 
wheel can be used until the abrasive segments 
are worn down to the reenforcing rings of 
special alloy steel. These rings are as small 
in diameter as the smallest flanges in common 
use, again providing an increased amount of 
usable abrasive—a decided influence on wheel 
cost per ton of pulp ground. 

Many other important features of the 
Aloxite Brand Pulp Grinding Wheel will be 
explained in future issues of this publication 
—or you will find them discussed in detail 
in our special booklet sent on request. 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY e Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York : Chicago : 


Pittsburgh : Milwaukee : 


Boston : 
Grand Rapids : Toronto, Ont. 


Philadelphia : Cleveland : Detroit : Cincinnati, 


The Carborundum Co., Ltd., Manchester, England : Deutsche Carborundum Werke, Reisholz bei Dusseldorf, Germany 


(cansorunoum AND ALOKITE ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF THE CARBORUNOUM company) 
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REWARD 


will be paid to 

the person 

supplying me 

or the local 

police, with the 

first information 

leading to a 

successful prosecution 

of any person or firm 
manufacturing paper outside 
the Irish Free State, bearing 


the watermarked words 


“PAPER GUARANTEED MADE IN IRELAND 
BY SWIFT BROOK PAPER MILLS LTD.” 


or 


“PAPER GUARANTEED MADE IN CO. DUBLIN 
BY SWIFT BROOK PAPER MILLS LTD.” 


Philip O’ Reilly, 
Solicitor, 

19 St. Andrew Street, 
Dublin, I. F. S. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 


NOX-5 


IN YOUR COATED STOCKS? 


Tests to improve the opacity and finish of “super” 
and coated stocks indicate clearly that Titanox-B 
(barium base) gives excellent results. e High index 
of refraction, remarkable brightness, fine particle 
size, chemical inertness and high bulking value are 
characteristics found in Titanox-B. It mixes readily 
with china clay, blanc fixe and satin white. It dis- 
perses well and does not thicken. It assists in the 
production of a smooth, even coat. @ Pure Titanium 
Oxide (TiO.) has also been used advantageously 
in combination with china clay and other fillers. If 
you are interested in securing whiter stocks that show 
superior opacity, investigate Titanox pigments. Help- 
ful information gladly furnished on written request. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CO., INC. 
Manufacturers of ...TITANOX-B (Barium Base) 
TITANOX-C (Calcium Base) « PURE TITANIUM OXIDE 
60 John Street, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet Sta- 
tion, St. Lovis, Mo.; Pacific Coast Distributer: 
National Lead Co. of California, 2240 24th 
Street, San Francisco, Cal.; Canadian Distributor: 
Wilson, Paterson, Gifford, Lid., 101 Murray Street, 
Montreal — 132 St. Helen's Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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HOW VALUE IS ASSURED IN EVERY HAMILTON FELT 








F irst Quality for others... — spunin the same mill and under 


r the same accurate standards but 

but not . quite good enough at a different time, there may be 
an infinitesimal difference in the 

for Catia oe twist. This would set up an un- 
even tension in the felt and 


VERY year Shuler & Benninghofen cause bagginess. 

sell many hundreds of pounds of 
wool — wool which is not quite good 
enough for Hamilton Felts. 


A Hamilton Felt must run absolutely true. 
Because of the care used in the making, a 
Hamilton Felt does more than run true. 
Included also in this wool which is sold is It wears unusually long — takes out wa- 
the yarn left on the spindles and bobbins ter in more than usual quantities — in- 
after weaving a felt. This left-over yarn creases production — makes better paper. 


is cut up and sold. 
You can prove these statements to your 


It is perfectly good yarn but we’re afraid own satisfaction by putting a Hamilton 
to take a chance of using it in another felt. Felt to work on one of your own machines. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Hamilton, Ohio 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 





Hamilton Felts are marked by two blue 
lines full width of the felt and by one 
shorter blue line midway between them. 
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DU PONT ANTHRAQUINONE BLUE B— 
gives bright, distinctive fast-to-light bond 
paper shades with minimum two -sidedness. 


DU PONT ANTHRAQUINONE BLUE B is 
adapted for use in all qualities of bond 
papers. It possesses the necessary brilliance 
required to produce the distinctive fast-to- 
light green and blue shades. Du Pont 
ANTHRAQUINONE BLUE B also gives min- 
imum two-sidedness. Our technical depart- 
ment is always at your service to help solve 


your paper dyestuffs problems. 


DU PONT 
DYES 
FOR PAPER 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mase., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Phile- 
delphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and San Franciseo, Calif. Represented in Canada by 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Dyestuffs Division, Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Canede 
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LINED UP 


for every service 









5 ee ARE POWELL VALVES 
for practically every service demand — 
for low or high pressures, for low or 
high superheat temperatures. 


Because of their dependable perform- 
ance on water, steam, air, oil and gas 
lines—and lines carrying volatile and hazardous liquids— 
Powell Valves have merited universal acceptance because of 
their universal application to all classes of service. 


Powell Valves include a complete line of bronze, iron, steel, and special alloy valves in globe, angle, 
check, gate, and safety patterns. Working pressures range from 125 to 1500 Ibs. at temperatures 


to 750° F. 


THE WM. POWELL CO., 2521-31 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ENGINEERING AND EXPORT DEPARTMENT CHICAGO OFFICE, E. F. SMITH, DIST. MGR. 
400 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


ROOM 260—50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OWELL VALVE 
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An eastern mill had continual trouble handling a certain 
grade of stock, called in a Warren engineer and put in the 
pump he recommended. As a result, the mill’s capacity 
was increased 10-20%. 


Up the river, another mill making the same grade of paper 
had the same trouble, called for bids from Warren and others. 


A Warren engineer visited the mill, made recommendations 
but was underbid and another pump went in. Conditions 
got worse instead of better, and in less than a month the 
pump was pulled out. A Warren stock pump was installed 
and all guarantees were met. 


This last mill’s first order was based on price; its next one 
on experience. You will save money if you put your stock 
handling troubles up to Warren. 


Warren stuff pumps, built to handle 6% clean stock, 
smoothly, ently and without clogging. 





WARREN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, Inc. 


WARREN . . ° ° 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


365 





of the groundwood pro- 
ductive capacity of the 
United States is in 25 mills. 


over 80% 


of these mills are using 


NORTON 
PULPSTONES 


And—a creditable pro- 
portion of them are oper- 
ating with Norton Stones 
on all grinders. 
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The Paper Industry Will Live 


N THIS issue of Tue Paper [Npusrry, there appears 

a complete reprint of a survey made by R. G. Dun & 
Company of the financial conditions within the in- 

It is 


well worth careful perusal and digestion, especially 


dustry. We direct our readers’ attention to it. 


in these days of financial strain and stress. There is no 
Pollyanna stuff in it. 

The dominant thought we extract from this encourag- 
ing report is the stability, integrity and dependability 
of the paper industry. 

The paper industry is solid—it won’t fail, it cannot 
fail. 

Were the paper mills of the country to close down, 
every other industry must of necessity close down as a 
consequence. However, when other divisions of indus- 
try languish, as they are to-day, and curtail their oper- 
ations, when commerce lags and business activity wanes, 
their curtailment is immediately reflected in the paper 
industry. 

Nineteen thirty-one was such a year, and the Dun re- 
port covers it thoroughly, showing that in spite of the 
generally drastic recession of business activity, the 
paper industry was able to pull through creditably and 
go on into the coming year in fairly sound financial 
condition. 

This is all to the geod. 

Now, the question is, where do we go from here? 

The curtailed business activity is still with us and the 
What 
can the industry do to meet the problem of continued 


recession, if anything, is more severe than ever. 


operations and underwrite its financial integrity ? 





Manifestly, it must meet the modern demand with 
modernization adjustments. 

The world is saying to the paper industry : ‘‘ Yes, we 
are going to use your product. We will doubtless need 
more and more of it, but we demand that you give us 
even better quality than you are making to-day, and we 
don’t propose to pay you any more for it!”’ 

That’s the modern challenge from the modern paper 
consumer to the modern paper mill man. 

What are we going to do about it? 

Meet it, of course! 

The Normal is not to-morrow. It is to-day. We must 
do better work to-day, produce better goods to-day, in 
order to receive to-day’s pay. 

The paper industry will not duck the modern chal- 
lenge, although the modern challenge for the better 
product and improved processes has found us unready 
to comply immediately with the deliveries of improved 
grades. 

The modern demand calls for new and more economic 
processes ; it also calls for new machines forming better 
papers having finer textures at better rates of produc- 
tion. These processes and machines are all on the way 
to make their respective contributions to filling the 
modern demand. 

The paper industry has no quarrel with the demand 
of the modern paper consumer. The industry welcomes 
it and has girded itself to meet it, for it is the consumer 
who is all powerful. His demand is a command. To 
meet that demand means to survive—To Live. 

The paper industry will live! 
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Modernization in Pulp and Paper Mills 


0-DAY, as never before, the pulp and paper 

mills of the country are being subjected to a 

screening or sifting-out process. Some of them 
have already been sifted from the list of going firms 
in much the same way as white water passes through 
the wire of a paper machine. 

Recent statistics indicate that there is a considerable 
number of idle pulp and paper mills, as well as idle 
equipment in some of the mills that are operating. 
Many of the idle mills are small, as modern mills go, 
but some of them are of good size. Without doubt there 
are a number of reasons why each of these plants was 
forced to close, but in most instances it is safe to assume 
that the reason for closing was lack of profit. 

Industrial plants, as a whole, are subjected to the 
same fundamental law that governs all life—the sur- 
vival of the fittest. In some cases, as in the case of 
animals, if competition becomes too severe in one 
location it is possible to move to a more favorable 
section. Some paper mill organizations have profited 
by such migration. In other cases, the handwriting 
on the wall has not been seen, or insufficient interest 
was manifested if it were seen, and the struggle for 
existence was continued until it was too late. 

This sifting-out process is to continue. Mills that 
are in operation to-day may not be in operation to- 
morrow if thought is not given to means of perpetu- 
ating the activities of the business. A more scientific 
attitude is essential on the part of the financial interests 
of such firms as are on the verge of going over the 
precipice to oblivion or of some firms that are appar- 
ently much more stable. 

Modernization should be the keythought in the minds 
of the leaders of every pulp and paper making enter- 
prise if they are interested in the perpetuation of their 
own business. It is not simply modernization from the 
standpoint of the physical plant, but modernization 
of processes and products through research, and 
modernization of the unseen force that holds the reins 
of every individual business—the management. 

It does not necessarily follow that a plant equipped 
with new machinery is a modern plant. Anyone inter- 
ested in the driving of an automobile, for example, 
appreciates how difficult it is to keep up with changes 
in models. If a driver is content to drive last year’s 
ear of nearly any make, he can purchase it after the 
new models for the season are out for considerably 
less money than a new model and yet the ear is a new 
one and has not been driven a mile. From the stand- 
point of appearance, at least, the last year’s car has 
dropped in value and special reduction in sales prices 
are necessary to move them. 

As models change in the automotive field, so does 
the design of process and auxiliary equipment of a 
pulp and paper mill, although, of course, the changes 
are not commonly so rapid. Equipment manufactur- 


ers that are on the alert are constantly endeavoring 
to improve their product. It is doubtful if much of 
this effort is altruistic. It is, however, essential to 
their well-being. It develops good will with their more 
progressive customers, permits these customers to profit 
by their findings, and makes it possible for the equip- 
ment manufacturers to better face competition. 

The less alert equipment manufacturers continue to 
supply a line of equipment which they may have been 
manufacturing for years. Perhaps, not even a minor 
improvement in design has been made. Naturally, the 
market for such manufacturers gradually closes in 
upon them and after a time they are forced to get out 
of business, to bring out a new line, or to enter a new 
field. A firm that has permitted itself to be considered 
a back number has tremendous inertia to overcome if 
it attempts to stage a comeback in a field where once, 
perhaps, it had a strong foothold. 

It is necessary that.such individuals as are respon- 
sible for purchasing all items of equipment or supplies 
for a pulp and paper mill keep abreast of the times. 
They must be familiar with plant requirements and 
should be on the alert, insofar as machinery is con- 
cerned at least, that modern rather than new equip- 
ment be purchased. Otherwise a plant might purchase 
and install new machinery that is actually obsolete 
in design and performance. 

It is not only necessary for the mill man to be famil- 
iar with the latest developments in equipment, but it 
is equally important to be familiar with process im- 
provements. Research has made big strides in the 
industry within the past few years. Old standard 
lines have been improved; processes have been per- 
fected, and entirely new lines of products have been 
developed. Competition within various branches of 
the industry has forced the more progressive mills to 
modernize in this direction. 

It should not be thought for a moment, however, 
that the mere getting together of men, materials and 
equipment will guarantee efficient operation of a plant. 
Some concern must be given to the job of seeing that 
nothing is overlooked in financing, manufacturing, 
merchandising, and accounting. The responsibility 
for the co-ordination of these various factors must be 
delegated to the management. 

The management, therefore, must shoulder a tre- 
mendous responsibility. This responsibility is greater 
to-day in all probability than it has ever been pre- 
viously because of rapidly changing conditions. 

Business conflicts must be foreseen, must be fought 
and won before they occur. Strategy is as important 
in the functioning of a business as it is on the battle- 
field. No matter what happens, there must be an addi- 
tional bag of tricks up the sleeve. The whole thought 
of modernization can be crystallized in expressing the 
Boy Scouts’ motto—‘‘ Be Prepared.”’ 
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“And one way to cut overhead is to use 
more efficient equipment. Now, take this 
question of drives—belt upkeep, repairs 
and replacements...” 

There’s no better place to start. For 
proof is abundant that Dayton Cog-Belt 
Drives DO cut overhead to an astonish- 
ing degree. We can tell you of one plant, 
for example, where Dayton Cog-Belt 
Drives saved more than $10,000 a year; 
of another where they increased produc- 
tion more than 10%; of another where 
they released floor space for more 
machines and saved the expense of a new 
building. 

And the reasons are simple. First, with 
Dayton Cog-Belt Drives, replacements are 
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reduced often more than half. 
That’s because Dayton Cog- 
Belts are “built to bend.” 
Their exclusive and pat- 
ented cog construction 
makes them far more flexible. 
Nor do they stretch. For their 
powerful “neutral axis” is 
built up under tremendous tension and 
all stretch removed. And they’re die-cut— 
not molded. They provide a raw-edge 
contact surface, giving greater gripping 
power. And the cross-wise rigidity of 
Dayton Cog-Belts positively prevents dis- 
tortion. They fit the pulley grooves 
accurately... no slipping, sliding, twist- 
ing or heating. 








overhead 


All this means longer belt 
life—lower maintenance 
expense. It means smaller pul- 
leys...shorter centers ...less 
floorspace. It means smoother 
starting and running... 
positive speeds. It means less 
lost time... greater pro- 
duction. It means many more advan- 
tages we'd like to tell you about. May 
we not send you ALL the facts? A 
line or a wire will bring them to you 





— without obligating you in any way. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Factory Distributors in Principal Cities and all 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. Sales Offices 


Vayton 
COG-BELT DRIVES 
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concerning what takes place when the fibers of 

wood pulp are beaten in the preparation of the 
‘*stuff’’ for papermaking. It is generally known that 
in the disintegration and fibrillation of pulp in the 
beater, water is imbibed and fixed by the fibers, but 
the rationale of the operation is not fully understood, 
though the changed condition of the fibers is evident 
in a slow stock; the stuff acquires a slimy or greasy 
feeling, the pulp being said to undergo ‘‘hydration.’’ 

In a thesis submitted by Harold Bialkowsky, with 
Otto Kress, as partial requirement for the degree of 
M.S., Institute of Paper Chemistry, it was suggested 
that the term ‘‘hydration’’ be abandoned in favor of 
the words ‘‘gelatinization’’ or ‘‘swelling,’’ and there 
is something in favor of this view, seeing that hydra- 
tion involves the formation of a hydrate and a hydrate 
is a substance containing water of combination retained 
so firmly as to be considered water of constitution. 

Perhaps the most familiar example of chemical 
hydration is found in the slaking of lime, caleium 
oxide, to form calcium hydrate or calcium hydroxide, 
depending on the formula assigned to it by chemists: 
either CaO.H,0, or Ca(OH)s. When siaked lime, 
formed by treating rock lime with water, H.O, is 
burned at a red heat the compound is resolved into its 
constituents, CaO and H.,O, or calcium oxide and 
water. Now, hydrates or hydrated compounds contain 
water as such, while hydroxides contain the elements 
of water, but we are not so much concerned with them 
and they are mentioned only to indicate some aspects 
of the controversy. 

The empirical formula for cellulose, CgH 905, could 
be written Cg(H2O);, which, in absence of knowledge 
of the structural formulas for carbohydrates, has 
erroneously been taken as an indication that cellulose 
is a ‘‘hydrate’’ of carbon—a term actually used in 
some of the older chemical books. The way the atoms 
are grouped up is a most material factor. Now, in 
water of erystallization we have the water molecule 
apparently intact. 

Copper sulphate or bluestone contains five molecules 
of water of crystallization, water being fixed with 
CuSO, to form the familiar blue crystals of copper 
sulphate, CuSO,4.5H.O, which, when heated, or allowed 
to stand in dry air, lose their water and crumble to a 
white powder. On the addition of fresh water, the erys- 
tals ean be formed again in their original blue appear- 
ance, the operation being capable of repetition without 
limit. One of the best known instances of hydrate for- 
mation is that afforded when ferric chloride is dropped 
into boiling water, colloidal ferric hydrate being imme- 
diately formed and being finally deposited at the bot- 
tom of the glass as a dirty brick-red magma, according 
to the equation FeCl,+3H,0 — 3HCI+ Fe(OH) >. 

In the case of lime and of iron we have the forma- 
tion of a chemical hydrate, while in the case of blue- 
stone and similar salts containing water a hydrated 
erystal is formed. There is a third state of hydration, 


; CONTROVERSY has been waged for years 


The Moot Question of Hydration 


the physical one, which is due to capillary attraction 
or imbibition, like water in a sponge. 

It is possible to reduce hydrate erystals. ‘by fine 
grinding yielding a high degree of dispersity, to form 
gelatinous or colloidal dispersions in which the hydrate 
water may no longer be distinguished from the so-called 
adsorption water. This is brought out by a Japanese 
pupil of von Weimarn in Vol. 1 of Alexander’s Colloid 
Chemistry, and it has an important bearing on the 
physical theory of hydration of cellulose, adding force 
to the contention that chemical hydration as such plays 
only a subsidiary part in the swelling of cellulose. 

It will be seen that in chemical compounds, water 
of crystallization or water which is fixed m the mole- 
eule is combined in definite proportions, while, as 
pointed out by Kress and Bialkowsky, hydrated com- 
pounds of cellulose in which the water is present in 
definite molecular proportions have never béen isolated. 
This is why these authors are disposed td. tecommend 
abandoning the use of the term hydration “as. applied 
to the mechanical or physical union of water and cellu- 
lose, such as is effected by beating or otherwise com- 
minuting or teasing out the fibers. 

In England, the leader among those who are fighting 
for the retention of the word hydration in its applica- 
tion to cellulose in papermaking is James Strachan, a 
prominent member of the Technical Section of the 
British Papermakers’ Association, who is familiar to 
the readers of THE Paper INpustry as the author of 
an article on ‘‘Hydration of Cellulose in Papermak- 
ing,’’ which he contributed to the May, 1926, issue. 
Mr. Strachan is far from being in agreement with the 
movement to supplant the term hydration with either 
‘*gelatinization’’ or ‘‘swelling.’’ He insists in a paper 
read February 12, 1932, before the London Division 
of the Technical Section, that hydration is a good 
descriptive term for the physical adsorption of water 
by hydrophilic colloids like cellulose, pointing at the 
same time to the fact that in this sense the werd is 
widely used in the nomenclature of physical and col- 
loidal chemistry. He entertains a physical conception 
of the hydration of cellulose, which is something that 
appeals to the practical papermaker. 

Mr. Strachan points out that there is always in the 
ease of colloidal bodies, like cellulose, a certain chemical 
affinity between the colloid and whatever liquid is 
adsorbed by it. In the ease of wood fibers beaten or 
rubbed in water, the water may by capillary attrac- 
tion enter the spaces between the micelles or molecular 
groups of the cellulose to swell or increase the bulk of 
the stuff, the extent of the swelling being dependent 
to a great extent on the nature of the fiber and the 
mechanies of the fibrillation process. 

In summing up, it would seem to us that Mr. Strachan 
is justified in insisting upon the retention of the term 
hydration as one that has a proper place in the nomen- 
elature of papermaking, leaving out of consideration 
altogether the fact that the term is also scientifically 
exact as used by physicists and colloidal chemists. 
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is No Longer 
an Expensive 


Project 














OUR. PAPER — we can 
show you how you can 
test it under ideal conditions— 
under a constant temperature 
and humidity—without a large 
expenditure for equipment and 


without costly building alterations or a high 


installation cost. 


In Your Laboratory, the Control of 
Temperature and Humidity 





accessories 
gratis the 








We furnish the Conditioner and all necessary 
at nominal cost. We also furnish 
services of an erection engineer. 


A Clarage Unit Air Conditioner will maintain 
in your testing laboratory, as your requirements 
demand, either the Paper Makers’ Standard of 


Under this engineer’s supervision, your own 
mill labor can properly install the equipment 


70°F. and 65 per cent relative humidity, or the 
U. S. Government Standard of 70°F. and 50 


per cent relative humidity. Re- 
sults are guaranteed within a 
variation of plus or minus 1°F. 


and plus or minus 2 per cent in © 


relative humidity. 


Usually the Clarage Unit Con- 
ditioner is installed in an adja- 
cent room and delivers the 
conditioned air through the wall 
into the laboratory, as shown 
above. 











WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


giving address presented 
by a Clarage engineer 
before the Technical As- 
sociation of the Paper In- 
dustry on the subject, 
‘* Air Conditioning in Pa- 
per Mills.’’ Aninteresting 
and instructive booklet. 








at small expense. And our man doesn’t leave 
the job until results, which in every way meet 


your expectations, have been 
produced. 


Have us submit a recommen- 
dation and cost estimate. It is 
surprising how small an invest- 
ment will now cover a complete 
Clarage laboratory installation. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


Kalamazoo Michigan 
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CLARAGE 


UNIT AIR CONDITIONERS 





Fe 


TT oe Fe 


An un- 
usual arrangement of felts 
is shown on this machine with 
the installation of one Downingtown 
Extractor Roll on the pick-up felt. The 
felt runs towards the presses instead of in 
the usual direction. No long top felt is used. 
The pick-up felt serves as a top felt through 
the presses with a short first press botto 
felt joining the pick-up felt after it 
passes through the Extractor Roll. 
The Downingtown Mfg. 
Co., Downingtown, 
Penna. 
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Perkins Nine-roll 
Web -Supercalender 


Perkins engineers have built into this calender rugged- 
Ne) ness that gives it steady operation under the most 
severe speeds and conditions. It is built to finish paper 


CALENDER in the most satisfactory way that it can be done, and in 
CAN BE operation in a Pennsylvania mill, it is living up to its 


igh Perkins standard. 
BETTER sapien a a 
ile BF. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


R o L L S Cotton Rolls Glassine Embossing Tensile Testers 
Paper Rolls Supercalenders ‘Calenders Ventilating Fans 
Embossing Rolls Web Sheet Calenders Rag Cutters 
Chilled Iron Rolls Supercalenders Platers Stock Cutters 


Granite Press Friction Mullen Paper Paper Dampeners 
Roll Calenders T Bleach Ejectors 
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ONSTANTLY on the alert for better control of sulphate pulping 

operations, such producers will find in GRASSELLI SALT 
CAKE the end of their search for a grade that exactly fulfills their 
critical requirements. 


GRASSELLI GRADE is not just another Salt Cake. It is the result 
of many years of experience in producing a salt cake particularly 
adapted to your Kraft needs. 


Other Grasselli Chemicals for Paper Manufacturers: 


Acetate of Lead C. P. Ammonium Hydroxide 
Aluminum Sulphate, Commercial C. P. Hydrochloric Acid 
Aluminum Sulphate, Iron Free C. P. Nitric Acid 

Aqua Ammonia C. P. Sulphuric Acid 

Barium Carbonate Muriatic Acid 

Barium Chloride Silicate of Soda 

Barium Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) Soda Ash 

Bleach Sulphuric Acid 

Caustic Soda Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


Our Research Department may be of help in solving some of your 
problems. This service is available to you. Write, wire or phone 
any of our branches below. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND che sie teallan hesnasiacctnwr tbat OHIO 
New York Office and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 


Albany Boston Chicago Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Louis 
Birmingham Charlotte Cincinnati New Haven Pittsburgh St. Paul 
Detroit New Orleans 
SAN FRANCISCO—576 Mission St. 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., M land Ti 


LOS ANGELES—2260 E. 15th St. 





l ‘High for 93 Years 
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GOULDS PAPER STOCK PUMP 
does difficult work at Newton Falls (N. Y.) 
Paper Company. This company pumps 
considerable stock made from old magazines 
and books. Stock contains long pieces of 
binding, or cloth, metal clips, etc. Material 
is very difficult to handle without clogging. 

Pumps with large clearances had been 
used for this service. Power costs were high 
... the pumps required 60 H P motors. 

A Goulds Paper Stock Pump was installed 
on trial service. It was rated at 1500 GPM 
and direct connected to a 20 H P motor. It 
operated satisfactorily from the start, and 
4 additional duplicate pumps were pur- 
chased within a few weeks. They are han- 
dling . .. without clogging . . . stock ranging 
in density from 6% to as high as 8%. 

These pumps have 3 major characteris- 
ties: (1) efficient use of power,(2) freedom from 


clogging, (3) prevention of air-binding. They 


are delivering these important results in 
many of the principal mills throughout the 
country. They are a typical result of Goulds 
research ...a search for better and better 
performance costing over $1500 weekly. 
We would like to tell you more about 
Goulds Paper Stock Pump and suggest that 
you write for Bulletin No. 206 and report on 
“Pumping of High Density Stock.” Goulds 
Pumps Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. Branch 
offices and agents in principal cities. World’s 
largest makers of pumps exclusively. 
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Not one detail... but a 
complete valve...Not one 
valve, but a complete line 


ode Establish any practi- special features have been 
cal pressures, tempera- worked out, but Crane 


tures or service condi- inn toe ont eh eakh 
tions ... the Crane valve 


made to meet them has 


making any single detail 
better, the whole valve 
has been perfected, hand- 


wheel as well as body 


no superior. 


For Crane Co. has never 
conceived its mission to 


end with developing a 


single valve or line. It Crane Brass Globe Valve No. 382-P for 
; P steam pressure to 300 pounds at 550° F. 
has, rather, dedicated it- rie design of plag dise and reneweble °° that when a Crane 
° body seat ring has been worked out to stay : 
self to develop ing and tight under throttling service and destruc- valve = sold os used not 


five conditions. Write for circular No 248 ne feature is stressed but 


metal, shape as well as 





repacking convenience 


supplying complete lines 
of material, for low pressures as well the whole valve and service it will give. 


as high. CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


F or each valve in these complete lines Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety Cities 


CRANE 
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specify FAST’S COUPLINGS 


Tum is no sense putting 
up with the loss of time and money, with the 
stopping of production lines due to coupling 
shut-downs. Your own experience will tell you 
that almost all such shut-downs are due to 
flexible pins, grids, discs, washers or springs 
that must be replaced. Fast’s has done away 
with all flexible materials. With a periodic 
oiling, Fast’s Couplings last as long as the 
connected machines. No loss of time or 
money with Fast’s. 


Tix diagrams will show 
you how Fast’s principle works. Shaft mis- 
alignment is compensated for between the lub- 
ricated teeth of generated gears. Nothing to 
flex. Nothing to fatigue or fail. Nothing to be 
replaced periodically. Just a simple mechani- 
cal assembly that cannot cause shut-downs. 


® prciry Fast’s Couplings 
on all new equipment for your plant. It will 
free you from coupling troubles. Write today 
for catalog showing a Fast’s Coupling for 
almost every industrial need. 











Permanently Dust Proof 


Nota single flexible material, not a single 
rubber or felt washer is used in Fast’s 
Coupling. All metal to metal contact pre- 


, eee Sel 
aor nla me KF AST ’S disunz COUPLINGS 


this exclusive principle, Fast’s Couplings 
mever cause shut-downs caused by in- 
ternal wear due to foreign substances. 
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Here is the simple develop- 
ment of Fast’s Coupling. A 
spur gear on each shaft end, 
a sleeve with internal gears 
to mesh. Oil in the sleeve 
carries the load. 


Inthe exaggerated diagrams 
at right and below, note how 
all forms of misalignment 
are compensated for between 
the lubricated faces of the 
gear teeth. Note how the en- 
tire assembly rotates asaunit. 

















Fast’s Self- Aligning 
Couplings at the Wash- 
ington Pulp and Paper 
Co., Port Angeles, Wash. 


THE BARTLETT HAYWARD COMPANY 


SCOTT & McHENRY STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HARD-— 
TOUGH-— 
STURDY-— 
ENDURING— 


The adjectives fairly describe Rollway 
Thrust Bearings. Fundamentally they 
are made of the highest grade bearing 
alloy known. Rollway exacts from this 
steel its greatest performance by a 
thorough heat treatment. Plates and 
rollers are hardened throughout — no 
danger of soft spots after grinding, or of 
cracking or spalling due to a thin case— 
and both are accurately ground to close 
limits. Loads vertical to the axes of the 
rollers have no force component tending 
to displace them and form the relation 
giving maximum thrust capacity. 


These Rolilway Thrust Bearings, 
together with Rollway Radial Bearings 
are specified by a constantly increasing 
number of engineers—as their perform- 
ance demands an increasing confidence. 

























ROLLWAY BEARING 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 


SYRACUSE LWAY. NEW YORK 
8 ham ~<ooeee & 2 OLE. | ca 
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MICARTA 


Doctor Blades.. 
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they last longer 


OCTOR blades of Micarta have the 
combination of flexibility and tough- 

ness. The blade bears tightly against the 
roll without excessive pressure, cleaning it 
thoroughly and causing little wear on either 
the blade or the roll. Grooving and scor- 


ing are entirely eliminated. 


Micarta doctor blades will not chip, crack, 
nor warp. They are not affected by acids, 
alkalis, or other chemicals in pulp solu- 


T 79119 


tions. The life of a Micarta blade, properly 


installed, is two years or more. 


The flexibility and strength of Micarta, 


with its resistance to chemical solutions, 
adapt it especially to paper mills. Micarta 
already has proved its economy in a num- 
ber of applications. Let us send you our 
folder, telling of the installations. Just 


mail the coupon. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com 
Room 2-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. vr 
Please send me Folder 8237, What Micarta Can Do in the 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product | Paper Industry. 
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TROUBLE - PROOF 


‘Wheel 





The Terry wheel, made from solid 
steel with buckets milled in the 
edge, is as simple and trouble-proof 
as a wheel could be. 


















The power producing action of 
the steam in the wheel buckets 
takes place entirely on the curved 
surfaces at the back of the buckets. 
Wear at this point does not affect 
the angle at which steam enters or 


leaves the wheel. 


Therefore, Terry 
wheel turbines will 
maintain their 
original capacity 
for years. Ask for 
descriptive leaflets. 





= R R ¥ si ee Jurbine Co. 
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Outlook for Paper Improves 


of the United States. It ranks first in the im- 

portant part it plays in the marketing of nearly 
all commodities. Without it, many a product, whose 
chief appeal has been its attractive covering, would be 
destined to go unnoticed. Its merits, too, would be 
unsung, were it not for the printed words in well- 
turned phrases on the highly-coated paper of maga- 
zines that proclaim its excellencies to the world amid 
an array of color and line that has been classed as one 
of the modern arts. 

Who could venture to visualize the disrupted state 
of business today if paper suddenly were to be unavail- 
able? Just how much would the transmission of infor- 
mation be affected, despite the wonders of the tele- 
phone, the telegraph and the radio? How long before 
the dissemination of knowledge would revert to oral 
heritage and educational and judicial adjustment be 
left to unschooled leaders in scattered individual 
groups? 


23,000,000,000 Pounds Consumed 

Probably a clearer idea of the importance of paper 
to the conduct of daily life can be obtained from sta- 
tisties which show that approximately 23,530,000,000 
pounds of paper were consumed in the United States 
in 1931. That is equivalent to a little more than 11,- 
000,000 tons, which brings the per capita consumption 
to 181 pounds. In 1930, the per capita consumption 
was 201 pounds, and in 1929, it reached 221 pounds. 
There also was a decline in the consumption of Ameri- 
ean paper abroad, exports falling to the lowest point 
in the last ten years. 

With its close identity to the course of general com- 
mercial and industrial activity, it would have been 
impossible for the consumption of paper not to have 
declined last year. As a whole, however, the slump 
in production and distribution was not so severe as 
that recorded for some of the other basic industries, 
nor did it spread to all classes of paper. For, the fine 
paper market was fairly stable all year, production of 
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Current Production in Some Branches 
Has Gained During the First Quarter. 
- = = = = = = = = = = Prices for 


Kraft and Some Fine Papers Stronger. 
From special survey prepared by 
the Research Department of 
R. G. DUN & CO. 


paper board held closely to the 1930 level, and there 
was a normal and constant demand for kraft paper. 

Of the 10,000,000 tons of paper produced annually, 
the bulk is made up of newsprint, hanging paper, cata- 
logue, book paper, cover paper, writing paper, wrapper 
paper (sulphite and kraft), boards, tissue paper, ab- 
sorbent paper and building paper. 


Newsprint Production Drops 

With advertising in the leading daily newspapers of 
the country in 1931 from 10 to 20 per cent under the 
volume of the year preceding, it was obvious that pro- 
duction of newsprint would be aligned fairly closely 
with the curtailed requirements. As a result, total out- 
put of newsprint paper in North America in 1931 
declined to 3,688,450 tons, a drop of 399,614 tons, or 
2.7 per cent, from the 1930 record. 

Of the total production, 2,200,775 tons were made in 
Canada, 1,157,497 tons in the United States, 294,983 
tons in Newfoundland, and 15,195 tons in Mexico. The 
Canadian output was 11.3 per cent less than in 1930, 
that in the United States 9.7 per cent less, while there 
was a gain of 2.7 per cent in the output in Newfound- 
land and 6.4 per cent in Mexico. 

Production of newsprint paper in North America 
during the first two months of 1932 totalled approxi- 
mately 560,000 tons. This was 6 per eent less than 
during the first two months of any year since 1925. 
Production during February alone, amounting to 269,- 
000 tons, was 4 per cent less than it was during the 
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same month in 1931, notwithstanding the fact that 
there was one more working day in February this year. 


Book Paper Sales Lighter 

Production of book papers declined steadily during 
the past year. Operations started in January at about 
70 per cent of capacity and after declining during the 
months that followed was stepped up to 75 per cent 
during July. From that time on, it eased slightly, and 
by the end of December volume was around 60 per 
cent. 

As advertising in the leading magazines and periodi- 
cals decreased from 35 to 50 per cent during the year, 
it was the lack of demand from this branch that ac- 
counted for the heavy loss. The circulation of the 
various magazines did not suffer to any great extent, 
but owing to the reduced advertisement support, pub- 
lishers were forced to devote fewer pages to reading 
matter, and this curtailment, in addition to the de- 
creased number of advertising pages, caused a tremen- 
dous drop in the consumption of paper. 

With the decrease in consumption came a lowering 
of price levels, until now mills apparently are making 
any price to secure business that might enable them to 
increase their percentage of operation. Prices during 
the year receded 10 to 15 per cent, and many of the 
mills sold so closely to their production cost that they 
were unable to show any profit. 

The outlook in this branch of the industry is not 
encouraging, as periodical advertising during the first 
quarter of the current year was 25 per cent below 
the volume of the comparative period in 1931. During 
March alone, it was 23 per cent less than during 
March, 1931. As the mills, as a whole, are not over- 
stocked, any upturn in magazine and periodical adver- 
tising will result in increased production. 


Fine Paper Market Stable 

In spite of the decline in No. 1 sulphite bonds in 
June, 1931, and the decline of about 10 per cent in 
the prices of rag-content papers last December, the 
fine paper division gives more semblance of stability 
than almost any other branch of the paper industry. 
In fact, fine papers have held a unique position in that 
they declined and fully liquidated in 1921 and over 
a period of ten years there were but few price move- 
ments. 

During the ten-year period, manufacturers have 
absorbed all advances in raw materials, which occurred 
during the years of prosperity. Furthermore, the qual- 
ity of all grades has been stepped up constantly, with- 
out a corresponding change in price. As a result, the 
consumer today is getting more value for every dollar 
he spends for fine papers than he has at any time in 
the history of the industry. 


Operations in fine paper mills averaged 67 per cent 
of normal in 1931, as compared to 83 per cent produc- 
tion in 1930. Shipments averaged 69 per cent, so that 
mill stocks did not accumulate, but declined 17 per 
cent. Merchants’ stocks are said to have shown an 
even larger decrease. The percentage of profits on 
sales over the last ten years, and the earnings on capi- 
tal invested by fine paper mills have been modest, and 
during 1931 dwindled to almost nothing. 

There normally is only one turnover of capital dur- 
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ing a year; in 1931, capital turnover was but little 
more than one-half. Most of the mills have recondi- 
tioned themselves so that their physical equipment for 
making better paper never was superior, and this like- 
wise enables the manufacturers to produce at a lower 
cost. The fine paper industry today is thoroughly 
modern in all kinds of manufacturing improvements. 


Paper Board Output Maintained 

Of the various branches of the industry, paper board 
is classed as having the largest volume of output and 
the highest value for its fabricated products. Contrary 
to the general trend, the volume of output in 1931 held 
close to that of 1930, but the failure to operate profit- 
ably during the year, in spite of the sustained volume, 
was due to the severe decline in prices, which outran 
every endeavor to reduce costs to meet the situation. 

The paper beard industry is divided into four major 
groups: Boxboard mills, which produce boxboard and 
similar types of heavy fiber board; container plants, 
which manufacture shipping cases and packing mate- 
rials; folding-box makers, that supply collapsible car- 
tons and display packages; and set-up box plants, 
which fabricate rigid paper board box s. 

For a period of ten years or more, according to 
statistics compiled by the Paper Board Industries 
Association, boxboard mills had been accustomed to 
experience a yearly growth averaging over 5 per cent, 
and this naturally led to plant expansion and the 
addition of new machines. In 1930, the situation 
changed and a loss of volume caught the industry with 
a capacity far in excess of demand. 

Again in 1931, the total tonnage output was less and 
more machines were forced into idleness. Further- 
more, the average weight per thousand square feet of 
the board produced has decreased, and since fabri- 
cators compute their finished product on an area basis, 
the ability of the mills to supply their wants is greater 
by the extent to which the board is lightened. 


Total Value of $1,207,000,000 

The 685 paper mills in the United States, which 
produce a trifle more than 90 per cent of all the paper 
manufactured, have an annual output valued at $968,- 
000,000, while the 198 mills engaged primarily in the 
production of wood pulp have a yearly output valued 
at $239,000,000, giving a total of $1,207,000,000. These 
figures do not include the value of paper products, in 
the form of containers, receptacles and novelties, which 
are turned out in the departments that are maintained 
by some of the mills. The bulk of such products are 
manufactured by separate establishments which buy 
their supplies of paper direct from the mills. 

The 103,320 wage-earners in paper mills are paid 
$140,398,374 a year, while the cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel and power entail an expenditure of $574,- 
607,978. The value added by manufacture is $392,578,- 
048. The 24,729 wage-earners in the pulp mills are 
paid $32,679,407 a year, and the cost of materials and 
mill supplies run to $148,732,729, and the value added 
by manufacture $90,175,550. 

Of the 685 leading paper and paper-board mills, 142 
are located in New York, 98 in Massachusetts, 63 in 
Pennsylvania, 57 in Wisconsin, 57 in Michigan, 55 in 
Ohio, 46 in New Jersey, 36 in Connecticut, 32 in Maine, 
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28 in Indiana, 29 in New Hampshire, 27 in Illinois, 15 
in Virginia, and 14 in Washington. Of the 198 mills 


engaged primarily in the production of wood pulp, 
66 are located in New York, 43 in Wisconsin, 38 in 
Maine, 26 in Washington, 12 in Pennsylvania, 11 in 
Michigan, 10 in Minnesota, and 10 in Virginia. 


Insolvencies Declined in 1931 

Although 86 paper and pulp mills in the United 
States were idle at the close of 1931, the financial con- 
dition of the industry was sound. Collections with the 
mills generally were good throughout the year, and in 
some districts were entirely satisfactery. The average 
well-established paper jobbers paid their bills promptly, 
the bad debt losses being confined to small jobbers 
located in the large distributing centers. 

In one important producing district, it was reported 
that at the close of 1931 about 98.3 per cent of the 
accounts were less than thirty days old; 5 per cent 
less than sixty days old; 6 per cent less than ninety 
days old ; and only 6 per cent more than 90 days old. 

In 1927, when production was fully 15 per cent 
greater than it was in 1931, insolvencies among paper 
manufacturers totalled 5, with liabilities reaching 
$2,016,000. In 1931, there was only 1 failure in the 
manufacturers’ group, with liabilities of $800,000. 
There were 19 wholesalers and retailers of paper in- 
eluded in Dun’s insolvency record in 1927, with liabili- 
ties totalling $1,128,800; whereas in 1931, there were 
only 6, and liabilities were but $192,100. 

Failures in both the manufacturing and distributing 
groups were the lowest in 1931 for any twelve-month 
period in the last five years, according to the special 
insolvency compilation of the paper industry made 
by R. G. Dun & Co.: 


Paper Manufacturers 
Number Liabilities 

$2,017,000 
816,900 
1,959,200 
821,226 
800,000 


$1,128,800 
495,707 
67,592 
210,300 
192,100 


Raw Material Market Dull 

Altheugh more activity has developed in some 
branches, the market for general papermaking rags 
continues in a dull condition. Roofing stock is selling 
in a consistent manner, though in much smaller tonnage 
than ordinarily, and there are occasional transactions 
reported in certain grades of new cotton cuttings and 
in old thirds and blues. Prices in nearly all instances 
are in favor of the buyer. 

The supply situation is in process of change, as 
there are not the accumulations usually seen in packing 
circles and, moreover, importations of all varieties of 
paper-making rag have been reduced to almost negli- 
gible quantities. Roofing rags are in a firmer position, 
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and market prices have shown a little rise, both in the 
East and the Middle West. White shirt cuttings 
(No. 1) are moving in some directions, and new un- 
bleached muslins, blue overall cuttings and canton flan- 
nels are finding some sales outlet. 

The movement of pulpwood is largely of a routine 
nature to consuming channels against contract. The 
mechanical pulp market is slow, as most consumers 
have provided for incoming supplies, against contracts 
on old orders. The open Winter has enabled grinders 
to operate with little difficulty. Contract shipments of 
chemical pulp are going forward steadily, and in mod- 
erately good tonnage, but spot business is of narrow 
compass and has no influence on the market. 

There has been some increase in the activity in the 
market for old paper and a steadier price undertone 
is noted. There has been no improved upturn in 
values, yet certain grades, particularly the low classes 
of waste paper, have stiffened perceptibly in price. 


Current Output Increasing 

During the past few weeks, there has been a definite 
trend toward higher prices for the various grades of 
paper. The kraft prices are holding firmly at the 
higher level which has been in effect for a period suffi- 
ciently long to test the strength of the new quotations. 
Glassine prices also are higher and the recent increase 
in some grades of bond seem to be well accepted. Prices 
of newsprint continue weak because of the decline in 
the volume of newsprint used, due to the contraction 
of advertising requirements, along with the existence 
of excessive production capacity. 

With general improvement marking developments 
during the first quarter, the industry is looking ahead 
to further expansion as the Spring progresses. Though 
demand continues to be for small lots for retailers, 
wholesalers report a growing volume of contracts for 
both fine paper and wrapping grades. Manufacturers 
are holding operations to the broader scale of the last 
few weeks, though future orders are coming slowly 
and are not of seasonal proportions. The average mill 
now is on an increased production of 10 to 20 per cent 
over the schedules obtaining during the early weeks of 
the year. 

Converters of paper products, such as corrugated 
and fiber containers, bag manufacturers, and those 
paper houses conducting roll and sheeting divisions, 
are increasing their schedules as seasonal activity 
gains. Such lines as waxing, grease-proof and glassine 
are moving fairly well, while tissue-manufacturing 
plants are enjoying a steady business under a good 
demand for specialty lines. 

> ¢ ¢ 


It is admitted that the buying power is impaired 
through large scale unemployment, but we are apt to 
overlook the vital fact that we also have in the 35 mil- 
lion or more whose income has not been curtailed, the 
largest massed buying power of any nation. The 
moment these 35 million resume even normal buying 
activity, and they already have the resources to do so, 
we shall have a prompt solution of the difficulties of the 
remaining crippled portion of our national market. 
Every possible effort should therefore be concentrated 
upon the protection of that consumer morale.—Dr. 
Julius Klein. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT 








BY WILLIAM SIBLEY 








“The Paradox of Plenty” 


which, in my opinion, you should read. ‘‘The 

Paradox of Plenty,’’ written by Harper Leech, 
is published by McGraw-Hill Book Company. The 
price is two dollars and fifty cents. 

Here is a ray of assuring light in almost universal 
gloom. Here is an author who sounds a bright, clear, 
constructive note, midst a two-year symphony of blues. 
Here is a book that runs counter to all other economic 
treatises in that instead of viewing our problems with 
long-faced alarm, it proves with a variety of imposing 
statistics and sound reasonings that we are not only on 
the way out but on the way up. It is a book packed 
with concentrated thinking expressed with a lucidity 
and clarity that is almost disarming. Mr. Leech hangs 
no erepe. Rather, he lifts high the banner of cheer and 
hopeful assurance. 

In his two hundred pages of straight thinking, the 
author shows us to be in the midst of the greatest, most 
far-reaching revolution of all time; a revolution which 
began some twenty or twenty-five years ago with the 
perfection of alternating current and the development 
of means for transmitting electric power great dis- 
tances. While he shows that this present revolution is 
the concomitant of the earlier industrial revolution 
which followed the invention of the steam engine, he 
points out that where rail transportation and steam 
power was a means for the concentration of industrial 
enterprises and interests, electric power is a much 
larger power for decentralization. As he expresses it: 
“*  . . the first industrial revolution increased the mag- 
nitude and importance of transportation by requiring 
the concentration of materials. The second revolution 
minimizes the need for transport by moving power, in- 
stead of materials.’’ 

This means, obviously, that cities and large industrial 
centers, which in themselves are negations of moral and 
spiritual progress, are doomed to shrinkage. It means 
that much manufacturing will return to the hearth 
from whence it came, and that the metropolitan center 
will gradually revert to its former status, that of being 
a market place and center of negotiation and adminis- 
tration. One of the major changes that will result from 
this decentralization will be the realization that ‘‘ex- 
change is not production,’’ and that ‘‘trade is not real 
wealth.’’ Under the existing system, which one day we 
will look back upon as being fantastically ridiculous, 
much of our time, energy and wealth is spent in mov- 
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ing things from one place to another, then back again. 
Ours is so much a commuter civilization that nearly 
one-third of all the coal that is mined is consumed by 
railroads in which will eventually be needless transpor- 
tation. That this present commutation of both men 
and materials will some day be greatly reduced by the 
decentralizing force of electric power distribution is not 
only proved by Mr. Leech, but the results of such a 
change are painted in glowing colors by this man who 
is in no sense a theorist but a sound economic thinker. 


Kilowatt Distribution 
Minimizes Interdependence 

As Virgil Jordan says in his introduction: ‘‘The use 
of electrical energy is about to reverse, in certain funda- 
mental respects, this whole century of evolution toward 
centralization and concentration. It is almost uni- 
versally available, distributable almost without limit, or 
will soon be so. This means that national and local 
monopolies of energy, which is the basis of economic 
security, will tend to disappear. Moreover, this means 
universal mechanization of manufacture in every coun- 
try, which will wipe out or diminish the local or na- 
tional differential advantages of special craft skill or 
low labor costs, upon which a large part of international 
and even domestic exchange of goods has been based. 
Finally, since electrical energy is the source of those 
advances in synthetic chemistry which have as yet 
barely begun but have already destroyed many local or 
national raw-material monopolies, a large part of inter- 
national trade based upon them is bound to disappear. 
The outcome, already foreshadowed in the intensified 
self-sufficient nationalism in world economic affairs and 
in the increasing diffusion of domestic industrial oper- 
ation, is certain to be a continuous decentralization of 
our economic structure, with greater local self-depend- 
ence, smaller-scale enterprise, less urban congestion, 
less long-distance transportation, relatively diminished 
international trade, narrower market areas, inereased 
stability of the business structure. By a strange para- 
dox the super-power system, with its centralized con- 
trol and elastie polling of energy resources, is the force 
that will reverse the tendencies toward economic cen- 
tralization which have been the source of instability 
and insecurity. 

‘* Finally, the kilowatt will contribute not only to the 
inereased economic security and stability but, what is 
perhaps more important, to the liberation of the cre- 
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ative powers of the individual, which is the ultimate 
basis of social stability and political freedom.’’ 


Productive Values May 
Replace Supply and Demand 


The ultimate of such a deep-going change will be the 
possession by all of us of wealth hitherto undreamed. 
Up to the present time our sense of all values has been 
based upon what now is the immutable law of supply 
and demand. Which is to say, upon scarcity. With the 
enormous increase of individual, local and sectional 
productivity, due to the wide distribution of power, 
values predicated on searcity will vanish. Poverty will 
largely vanish and with it much of our crime. Values 
based on scarcity means that we are now largely domi- 
nated by fear. With the substitution of productive 
values for ‘‘supply and demand’’ values, will disappear 
the grim pressure for thrift and the unremitting neces- 
sity for economy. The present system will be reversed 
and the prevailing urge will be to use, not to save. 

Mr. Leech points his arguments up on this score to 
a single product by saying that ‘‘sooner or later, auto- 
mobiles will not be bought at all, but automobile manu- 
facturers will sell mileage and junk ears as rapidly as 
they become out of date.’’ Indeed, I might say that 
this is already being done. By virtue of extended pay- 
ments, hundreds of thousands are to-day paying for 
use rather than transportation; while tire manufac- 
turers have long since been ‘‘selling’’ their tires to 
large fleet owners and taxicab companies on the basis 
of mileage. What can now be done for large users will 
presently be extended to individual owners. 


Decline of International 
Trade Prophesied 

In leading up to his conclusions which point to a 
much ‘‘simpler world,’’ Mr. Leech calls to his aid our 
first and perhaps foremost financier and says: ‘‘It is 
interesting for Americans to recall that the genius of 
Alexander Hamilton was such that he gave American 
economic policies their decisive turn, in an age when 
he combatted all the deminant philosophies—the free 
trade of Adam Smith and the metaphysical ‘natural- 
ism’ of the French philosophers. Hamilton knew that 
trade is not production, and he made production and 
the home market the paramount American concern. 

‘*Hamilton’s conceptions fit the modern world like a 
glove. Not many contemporary publicists, however, 
have attained the modernity of Hamilton. Most of them 
seem to be agreed that the nations of the world are be- 
coming more interdependent in a business way. We 
are told that business and finance are international and 
that it is impossible for any nation to live by itself. 
A favorite dream of our endowed pacifists of university 
and foundation is a world denationalized and unified 
by the conditions of the ‘machine age.’ 

‘“Professor James Shotwell of Columbia University 
tells us that the modern world has been converted into 
a mass of interdependent states and war has become a 
high economic crime, which will not be tolerated much 
longer by the powers which rule finance and trade. 
On the other hand, Sir George Paish, London financial 
editor, who came over here after the war to promote a 
little touch for $35,000,000,000 in order that the Amer- 
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icans might not break the heart of the world, tells us 
that the world is now on the brink of ruin because of 
the growth of protective tariffs, and that debtor nations 
will never be able to pay their debts through exports. 
Whole libraries have been written on these schemes, and 
millions of dollars and battalions of press agents have 
been mobolized to put over the story of the overwhelm- 
ing importance of international trade. 

‘*There is only one thing the matter with the theory : 
it isn’t true.”’ 

With that, Mr. Leech continues with an array of in- 
disputable facts and figures which prove the coming 
decline of foreign trade and the eventual diminishing 
importance of international finance. By that I do not 
mean to imply that the author is a theorist in any sense 
of the word. He is not. He is a remarkably canny 
student of economies who, because he sees things as they 
are and has an amazing vision how they will be, refuses 
to follow the reasoning of the mob or echo the thumb- 
marked and under-lined formulas of his predecessors. 
In going his varying path, Mr. Leech paints a brighter, 
happier future, without daubing his picture into a 
gaudy utopia. 

Mr. Leech’s ‘‘ Paradox of Plenty’’ is the one bright 
spot in the recent flood of sombre if not doleful eco- 
nomie writings. It is a work highly to be recommended. 
While the ‘‘Paradox of Plenty’’ necessarily deals 
largely with the electrical industry, his conclusions bear 
direetly on all business. Personally I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Leech so that there is no 
log-rolling in my recommendation that you get a copy 
and read it. I make that recommendation only because 
I am convinced that this is the outstanding economic 
work of recent years and that some day much of Mr. 
Leech’s conclusions will find their proof in actuality. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Looking to the Senate 


Since the passage by the House of Representatives 
of the revenue bill and the La Guardia tax clause (at 
the time of this writing—six days) the shrinkage in the 
value of New York Exchange stocks and bonds has 
totaled $3,500,000,000. This, of course, is only the 
measurable total on one exchange. If it were possible 
accurately to tabulate the decline in value of all securi- 
ties, the total contraction would doubtless be twice that 
figure. 

Money is fairly seurrying out of taxable securities, 
into tax-exempt Government bonds. Thus while the 
Government wins in one way and loses in another, the 
security owner only loses. Much more drastic shrink- 
age may be expected if the Senate passes the bill. If 
the political prophets are right who say this legislation 
will be tabled during recess, the uncertainty of the sit- 
uation will prevent the recovery of the security market. 

There is nothing more devastating to prosperity, as 
we know it, than fear of taxes. Unfortunately our con- 
gressmen and senators seem not to be able to get that 
elementary fact through their heads. 
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Paper Drying Calculations 
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a paper machine, the engineer is concerned with 

the amount of water evaporated per unit weight 

of paper at dry-end conditions and with the amount 

of water evaporated per unit weight of bone dry paper. 

The former value may be calculated from the equa- 
tion, 


T connection with making a materials balance on 


M-m 

100 - M 
where M is the percentage moisture in the sheet as 
it goes to the dryers, m is the percentage moisture in 
the sheet at the dry end, and w is the number of 
pounds of water evaporated per pound of paper of 
moisture content, m. The latter value may be found 
by solving the equation, 


100 (M - m) P 
(100 — M) (00 my) ‘‘? 


where W is the number of pounds of water evaporated 
per pound of bone dry paper and M and m have the 
same significance as before. 

Equations (1) and (2) may be solved most con- 
veniently by means of the alignment charts of Figures 
1 and 2. In Figure 1, the broken line indicates that 
2.10 pounds of water are evaporated per pound of 
paper dried when the moisture content of the dried 
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paper is 7 per cent and when the sheet as it goes to 
the dryers contains 70 per cent moisture. In Figure 2, 
the broken line shows that when the sheet contains 
70 per cent moisture as it goes to the dryers and 5 
per cent moisture when dried, 2.28 pounds of water 
are evaporated per pound of bone dry paper produced. 
e¢ + ¢ 

Saving Oil Drops 

A large manufacturer in the East has been using the 
same steam engine for the past 15 years. The engine is 
equipped with a high-grade forcefeed lubricator of one 
quart capacity. 

During this period, the company used 12 drops of 
eylinder oil per minute for oiling the engine. Finally, 
after an investigation into other oils which cost consid- 
erably more per gallon, they found that they could cut 
down to one drop per minute which they are now doing. 
What is more, the cylinders show better lubrication. 

This affirms the oft repeated declaration that ‘‘ulti- 
mate cost is more important than first cost.’’ Of course, 
this more expensive oil does not cost 12 times as much 
as the cheap oil, but it gives 12 times as much service 
per gallon, and better service besides. Doubtless all of 
us are using low-priced products which are really very 
expensive.—W. F. Schaphorst. 
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@ National Safety Council 
Offers New Membership Plan 


A practical plan for increasing the safety movement 
throughout the land has been announced by the National 
Safety Council, Chicago. 

The safety work of several thousand industrial members in 
all industries has recently been analyzed by the Council, and 
as a result of this survey the new plan known as the “Com- 
plete Industrial” Service is being offered to both old and new 
members. 

A description of the new service may be pretty well sum- 
marized in one word, “personalized.” In the past, warfare 
on accidents has been directed mainly by foremen and safety 
engineers. The new plan takes cognizance of the fact that 
it is really everybody’s business. Every person connected 
with the plant becomes a sort of stockholder in the work. 
His interest is awakened and sustained through a twelve- 
month schedule of safety contacts. 

For example, inter-department or inter-group safety con- 
tests have played an important part among companies con- 
ducting the most successful safety programs. Through this 
new service, the Council provides its new industrial safety 
trophy, an attractive heavy bronze plaque 7%x11% inches, 
to be awarded the department or group winning the year- 
round safety contest within the company. The trophies are 
provided for display throughout the year and at the conclu- 
sion of the contest are inscribed and presented with proper 
ceremony to the winning group. In this way every employee 
has a definite, intimate part to play. A new trophy is pro- 
vided annually. 

Another paramount feature of the new plan is its reaching 
the individual workman. The popular little magazine The 
Safe Worker, is sent out monthly to every employee in the 
company. Payroll messages are also provided to be given on 
pay day to every worker as an added reminder for safety. 
In many other ways, management reaches the man on the 
job, who, after all, must be won over to accident prevention 
if the program is to be successful. 

The National Safety Council will gladly furnish full infor- 
mation on the new complete membership, and also stands 
ready to help any reader of THE Paper INpuUsTrRy in laying 
out a practical working plan for handling its accident prob- 
lems, without any membership obligation whatsoever. There 
is a crying need, the Council feels, to let the country-at-large 
know of the remarkable achievements being made in safety 
throughout industry. Plants and industries have reduced 
their accidents through concentrated and energetic safety 
work, 50, 60, 70, 80 and even 90 per cent during recent years. 

The Council stands ready not only to help broadcast these 
remarkable achievements in human conservation but also is 
anxious to help any and all industrial concerns to get their 
safety work started off on the right foot. 

“Industry should strive for the maximum in safety, rather 
than the minimum,” says W. H. Cameron, Managing Director 
of the Council. “We have learned there is no halfway busi- 
ness about safety. No one ever gets full-time results from 
part-time efforts. Half-hearted, spasmodic safety work will 
never solve the accident problem. Many of the largest plants 
of the country are making real records in safety because they 
demand the maximum rather than the minimum.” 

That is exactly why the Council has provided the new Com- 
plete Industrial membership plan. It points the way to 
definite accident reduction through an intensive, thorough 
and continuous campaign of safety work. 


e¢ ¢ 


© Midwest Safety Conference 


Judge Frank M. Padden of the Chicago Traffic Court, gave 
the opening address at the tenth annual Midwest Safety Con- 
ference at the Sherman Hetel, Chicago, April 6-7. Judge 
Padden spoke principally of automobile accidents, giving 
information gleaned from his years of court experience. 

Mrs. Henry H. Hilton, past president of the Chicago Wom- 
en’s Club, spoke on safety in the home. It has long been 
recognized that the home is one of the most hazardous spots. 
Of these accidents, it is shown that 24,000 result fatally 
each year. 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
July 1 to February 29 (Cumulative) 
12 Mills Still in Race 
PERFECT SCORES 


Division |—Paper and Pulp Mills 
ENTRANT MILL 














The Champion Coated Paper Co. 








Dells Paper & Pulp Co. 
Pioneer Paper Co. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 
U. 8. Envelope Co. 








Continental Paper & Bag Corp. 
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No withdrawals since Dee. 31. 

No February : PB-24; PC-56, 
57, 58; PC-45; PD-12; RC-3. 

No January or Report: PA-6; 
PC-49; 


February 
eran PD-10; RD-4. 





























@ COMING safety events are scheduled as follows: Fifth 
All-Ohio Safety Congres at Columbus, Ohio, April 19-21; 
fifth annual Rock River Valley Safety Conference, Madison, 
Wis., May 10; eighth annual Fox River Valley and Lake 
Shore Safety Conference, Appleton, Wis., May 20. Programs 
for these meetings have not been announced. 
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Modernizing a Paper Machine Drive 


"Ta modern trend toward effi- 
ciency and economy is forcing the 
managements of paper mills to 
evolve ways and means of increasing 
tonnage output without a corresponding 
increase in overhead. This frequently 
leads to a consideration of the necessity, 
or at least the desirability of revamping 
an old machine rather than installing a 
new one. Almost invariably such a re- 
vamping process leads to increased 
speeds. This in turn introduces the 
question of adequacy of the existing 
drive. 

The modernizing program at the mills 
of the Champion International Company 
at Lawrence, Mass., presented a problem 
of selecting the proper and most suitable 
type of drive for Machine No. 5. It is 
interesting to note some of the reasons 
leading up to the purchase and installa- 
tion of a sectionalized electric drive for 
this machine, which is a 128-inch book 
machine consisting of the following sec- 
tions: suction couch; 3 regular presses; 
2 dryers; 1 calender; reel. 

As previously arranged, the machine 
had a maximum speed of 400 feet per 
minute. In revamping, it was desired 
to increase the maximum to 600 f.p.m. 
with a minimum of 100 f.p.m. The drive 
was of the bevel mortise gear type pre- 
viously considered more or less stand- 
ard. The variable speed back line shaft 
was driven by a single motor type of 
drive. This consisted of a 175 kw. syn- 
chronous motor generator set, supplying 
power to a 200 hp. direct current motor 
coupled to the line shaft. To retain this 
drive at the higher speed would require 
rebuilding the entire line shaft, the me- 
chanical structure of which would have 
been inadequate. The sectional electric 
drive would, of course, obviate this 
necessity. 


Wide changes of speed effected easily 
and steady performance accomplished 
with sectionalized drive installed at 
Champion International Company. 


L. B. ROGERS 


Chief Engineer, Champion International Co. 


H. F. BANAN 


Paper Mill Engineer, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


The introduction of enclosed gears and 
magnetic clutches to replace the bevel 
mortise gears and mechanical clutches 
would run into serious constructional 
difficulties. The desirable location of 
the units would have brought the center 
line of the section cone pulleys directly 
over a 28-inch beam. Therefore, it would 
have been necessary to extend the in- 
take shafts to permit placing the units 
beyond this beam, with the consequent 
result that valuable aisle space would 
have been lost. There were no such 
limitations in the case of the sectional 
drive, however, and the various units 
could be arranged to the best advantage 
to meet the conditions. 

The element of safety had a direct 
bearing in the matter of selection, as did 
the question of maintenance and re- 
pairs. Some time previously a mill- 
wright had sustained severe injuries in 
replacing one of the section belts. The 
absence of belts and clutches in the sec- 
tional electric drive eliminates this dan- 
ger and also decreases the important 
item of maintenance. 

Several years prior to this occasion, 
the Champion International Company 
had increased its facilities by the addi- 
tion of a new 166-inch book machine 


Feet 
Per Min 


known as Machine No. 6. The drive for 
this machine was a Westinghouse sec- 
tional drive essentially the same as that 
considered for Machine No. 5. 

One of the most important factors in 
the final selection of the drive was the 
result of an unusual condition existing 
in the power supply, which afforded a 
direct comparison between the perform- 
ance of the sectional electric drive and 
the older type of mechanical drive. The 
cause of this abnormal condition was 
immaterial and had no part in the in- 
vestigation. The effect, however, was 
such that the voltage and frequency of 
the power supply varied over extreme 
limits. The variation was visibie in the 
electric lights and audible in the hum 
of electric power apparatus. The effect 
of chief interest to the paper makers 
was the comparison of speed variation 
on the two paper machines. This oc- 
currence afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a direct comparison between 
the performance of the two types of 
drive. 

Figure 1 shows a chart from the paper 
break recorder on the No. 5 machine 
while the unusual power condition ex- 
isted. Figure 2 shows a chart of the 
paper break indicator for the No. 6 
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machine at the same time. It will be 
noted that the irregularities due to 
frequency variations have been evened 
out by the regulating equipment incor- 
porated in the sectional drive. 


Figure 3 shows a chart of the first 
day’s run on Machine No. 5 after the 
revamping process had -been completed. 
The chart shows that expectations were 
realized and the desired results ob- 
tained, although it should be noted that 
the abnormal power conditions had been 
rectified before this drive started up. 
Based on the performance on Machine 
No. 6, however, there is every reason to 
believe that equally satisfactory per- 
formance would have been the result 
on Machine No. 5. No attempt was made 
to verify this. 

Figure 4 is shown to illustrate the 
ease with which wide changes in speed 
are made without breaking down the 
paper. This point is brought out be- 
cause it had a decided influence in the 
selection of the new drive. When the 
drive for Machine No. 6 was being con- 
sidered, great stress was laid on the 
necessity of frequent changes in speed. 
Accordingly the performance of the 
drive was watched with great interest 
in this respect. The actual results were 
better than anticipated. 


The foregoing paragraphs sum up in 
brief the more important items affecting 
the selection. There were other factors 
based on the favorable experience with 
No. 6 drive but these will not be enu- 
merated here. After a careful considera- 
tion of the various factors involved, 
sectional electric drive was decided upon 
and a Westinghouse drive of this type 
was installed. 

With this type of drive decided upon, 
there remained the details of application 
and installation. This involved the pos- 
sibility of using a part of the old equip- 
ment, provided it could be done without 
sacrificing any of the advantages of the 
new drive. The 175 kw. synchronous 
M.G. set offered the greatest possibilities 
in this line. Although the equipment 
had been in operation about 10 years, 
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it was considered to be in sufficiently 
good condition to warrant its continued 
use. 

The generator was adequate in size. 
Based on previous operating data, and 
assuming a constant torque over the en- 
tire speed range up to 600 f.p.m., there 
was ample capacity to take care of all 
normal operating conditions with a mar- 
gin of safety for almost any abnormal 
condition that might arise. 

As originally furnished, this M.G. set 
included an overhung exciter, the arma- 
ture of which was pressed directly on 
the extended shaft of the D.C. generator. 
This shaft extension was a very impor- 
tant item and of great value in this 
instance. 

A feature of the Westinghouse sec- 
tional drive is the use of a starting gen- 
erator which is separate from the main, 
or running generator. The purpose of 
this generator is to start each section 
at a very low speed. This provides a 
gentle start with a minimum of stress 
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or strain on the fourdrinier wire, the 
felts, and other parts. It also permits 
any section to be operated at a very low 
continuous speed, for inching, inspect- 
ing or repairing wires and felts or for 
any other purpose requiring a slow 
speed. This, of course, eliminates all 
clutches and kicker motors usually re- 
quired for this purpose. 

Although the starting generator is in 
actual use a very small part of the time, 
it has to be in continuous operation to 
be available on an instant’s notice. Ac- 
cordingly, it is desirable to run this 
generator as a part of the main set. So, 
in this case, the small exciter was re- 
moved and the starting generator cou- 
pled to the main set through the shaft 
extension. Figure 5 shows the set after 
these changes had been made. This 
procedure saved a major portion of the 
cost of both material and installation 
so far as this part of the equipment is 
concerned. 

Figure 6 is a view of the control 


Fig. 7—Driving side of paper machine, showing a number of 


the sectional driving units. 

















Fig. 5—Manner in which original motor GM set was adapted for application to 


sectional drive. 


board on the extreme right of which is 
the regulator panel, showing the two 
carbon pile regulators. One of these 
regulators maintains a constant voltage 
on the exciters, while the other main- 
tains the voltage of the running gen- 
erator at a fixed voltage, depending on 
the speed at which the paper machine 
is operating. Adjacent to the regulator 
panel is the generator and auxiliary 
relay panel. The third panel shows 
the motor operated generator rheostats. 
The upper rheostat controls the volt- 
age of the starting generator, grad- 
ually increasing it from a minimum 
starting voltage to a voltage correspond- 
ing to that of the running generator to 
which each section motor is in turn au- 
tomatically transferred. The lower 
rheostat controls the voltage of the run- 
ning generator, which in turn deter- 
mines the speed at which the various 
section driving motors will run. The 
remaining panels are the controls for 
the individual section motors. 

Figure 7 shows the drive side of the 
paper machine and the section driving 
units. The one in the foreground, be- 
ing for the calender, has an additional 
reversing switch to permit reversing 
the direction of rotation in case the cal- 
ender becomes plugged. This switch is 
in the cabinet shown above the main 
driving motor. In the left foreground 
may be seen the speed changer cones by 
means of which the correct draw rela- 
tion is established. One of the cones is 
driven by chain from the high speed 
shaft of the main gear unit, to which is 
coupled the main motor. ‘The second 
cone is belt-<driven from the first cone 
and in turn it drives one side of a me- 
chanical differential unit. The other 
side of the mechanical differential is 
driven by a fractional horsepower syn- 
chronous motor. Corresponding syn- 
chronous motors on all sections are 
driven from a master frequency gen- 
erator and accordingly operate at iden- 
tical speeds. The differential housing is 
located back of the section regulator 
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Starting generator is shown at left. 


shown in the right foreground. The 
differential shaft projects into the reg- 
ulator cabinet and is so arranged that 
the slightest tendency of the shaft to 
rotate is instantly translated into cor- 
rective action on the part of the reg- 
ulator. 

An interesting item developed in the 
case of the reel section. The reel was 
one of the upright type driven by means 
of slip belts. It was the desire of the 
production department to replace this 
reel with a uniform speed type, dupli- 
cating the one on Machine No. 6. The 
economic aspects of the situation did not 
seem to justify this step at the present 
time. It is a tribute to the flexibility 
of the sectional drive that the present 
requirements and the future plans were 
both taken care of at practically no ad- 
ditional cost. A complete unit, similar 


Fig. 6—Sectional paper machine drive control board. 


in all respects to the other section units, 
was supplied. The motor, however, 
was removed from the assembly and 
equipped with a suitable vee-belt drive. 
This was set up to drive the jack shaft 
which carried the driving slip pulleys, 
thus permitting the operation of the reel 
as heretofore. When the new reel is pur- 
chased, the remainder of the drive unit 
will be installed. 

While the drive has not been in oper- 
ation long enough to permit the use of 
figures to prove the economies effected, 
there is every reason, based on experi- 
ence with the previous drive, to believe 
that expectations will be realized. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
® Announce Some Subjects for 
Superintendents Convention 


Fred J. Rooney of Lockport, past 
president of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association 
and general chairman of the Convention 
Committee, has just announced that the 
program of the annual convention to be 
held June 2, 3 and 4 at the Hotel Statler 
in Buffalo, N. Y., will include the presen- 
tation of papers by recognized author- 
ities, as well as general discussions on: 
New developments in pulp and paper- 
making equipment; modern methods of 
mill and power plant operation; tech- 
nical control of processes; maintenance 
factors; relation of production to costs; 
superintendents responsibilities to man- 
agement; specific problems relating to 
mechanical and chemical pulp, book 
paper, fine paper, tissue paper and paper- 
board. 

There will also be a round table ses- 
sion for the threshing out of specific 
problems presented by the superintend- 
ents at the convention. 

Local committees have been formed in 
all of the important papermaking states 
to make arrangements for the transpor- 
tation of large delegations of superin- 
tendents and other paper and pulp mill 
executives to and from the convention. 
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This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





® Good Housekeeping is Important 

It is not disparagement of the func- 
tion and skill of the power engineer to 
point out that a large part of his success 
in attaining high economy at low cost 
in his power plant depends on how good 
a janitor he is. By this we mean that 
good housekeeping in the power plant 
includes much more than attention to 
keeping the equipment clean on the out- 
side, the walls, floors and windows clean 
and so on. It includes, besides these, 
careful attention to every detail of 
cleanliness in the interior of ali equip- 
ment and in the substances handled by 
that equipment. 

This conception of “janitor” work was 
brought out recently by the engineer of 
a large plant in discussing the cause of 
an unexpected shut-down of one of his 
turbo-generators. Without any warning, 
or any sign of internal trouble, the ma- 
chine had simply dropped its load. After 
an exhaustive investigation, it was 
found that in a certain automatic regu- 
lating device, a small piston in an oil 
dashpot had failed to operate properly, 
the automatic device had failed to func- 
tion properly and this resulted in a 
slowing down of the machine sufficient 
to allow under-voltage coils to let the 
circuit breakers open. Upon examina- 
tion of the dashpot mechanism, it was 
found that dirt in the oil had caused the 
piston to stick. Just how the dirt got 
into the mechanism could not be deter- 
mined but periodical examination and 
cleaning of the device were ordered 
and it has given no more trouble. The 
engineer pointed out that here was a 
clear instance of the need for “janitor” 
work, not only on principal equipment 
but upon details that at first glance 
might not appear to need it. 

A little reflection will show that this 
problem of cleanliness is probably the 
most important one that the power en- 
gineer has to face. It begins with his 
fuel. If his coal contains a large amount 
of ash or “dirt”, it is not so easy to 
burn it and the resulting refuse must 
be disposed of, often at considerable 
eost. If his feedwater is not “clean,” 
from the chemical point of view, it not 
only makes trouble in his boiler tubes 
but also, when turned into steam, car- 
ries some of that dirt into pipes, valves, 
turbine blades and all the other steam- 
using equipment. Clean boiler tubes, 
inside and out, clean turbines, clean 
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condensers, clean generator windings, 
clean valves—we could enumerate end- 
lessly the equipment whose effectiveness 
is improved by perfect cleanliness and 
impaired by dirt or what is often called 
“foreign matter.” 

To keep this equipment clean at rea- 
sonable cost is, in plain English, “jan- 
itor” work. It does not seem much like 
engineering. Yet every engineer will 
see that it has a most important bear- 
ing on his success in getting the maxi- 
mum number of B.t.u. and kilowatt- 
hours for every dollar spent in the 
power plant. : 


® To Detect Tarry 
Substances in Oil 


The presence of tarry substances in 
oil can be easily determined. Place a 
small quantity of oil in a test tube or 
bottle and add about 20 times the amount 
by bulk of 855 deg. Be. gasoline. Allow 
to stand for about an hour, when the 
tar and other insoluble matter will have 
precipitated in the bottom of the bottle 
or test tube. ; 


® Centrifugal Pump 
Operating Troubles 

If, after starting the pump, it throws 
a little water at the first few revolutions 
and then churns and fails to discharge 
more, it is evidence that all of the air 
was not expeded from the pump and 
piping, or the suction lift is too great, 
or there is a leak in the suction piping, 
or an insufficient discharge head. Pumps 
with short, horizontal discharge pipes 
are sometimes difficult to start owing 
to the fact that the water is thrown 
out of the pump before the water in the 
suction pipe is fairly started. The 
remedy for this is to add a length of dis- 
charge pipe. 

If, when first started, the pump throws 
a full stream for a few minutes and then 
fails, it is caused by failure of supply, 
or water in the well or pit receding be- 
low the suction limit, which in a well is 
best determined by a vacuum gauge 
placed on the suction elbow of the pump. 
The remedy for this is to lower the 
pump, thus reducing the suction lift. 

If the pump delivers a full stream of 
water at the surface, or level of the 
pump but fails to pump at a higher dis- 
charge point, the speed of the pump 
is too low. 

If the pump starts a full stream and 
then the discharge decreases slowly un- 
til the pump fails to deliver any water, 
it is caused by a leak in the packing 
gland. 

If, when the pump is started, it de- 


livers and continues to deliver only a 
small stream of water, there is probably 
one or more air pockets wherein air 
has collected in such quantity as to 
decrease the effective area of the line. 

If the pump delivers a full quantity 
for a few hours and then fails, the speed 
and water suply being unchanged, the 
suction pipe or impeller is obstructed. 

If, when running, there is heavy vi- 
bration, the shaft has been sprung, the 
pump is out of alignment, or an obstruc- 
tion has lodged in one side of the im- 
peller. 

If the bearings heat unduly, the belt 
is unnecessarily tight, the bearings lack 
oil, or there is an end thrust. 

In cases where it is necessary to oper- 
ate the pump at a lower head than that 
for which it was designed or speeded, 
the gate valves on the discharge may 
be used to throttle the delivery and 
prevent pumping an excessive amount 
of water, which would generally mean 
an overload. 


@ THE DIFFERENCE between 6 and 
5 per cent CO, is only 1 per cent. But 
the difference in the amount of excess 
air is the difference between 245 and 
314 per cent—a very different matter 
when it is realized that for each 12 per 
cent of air in excess of 38 per cent, a 1 
per cent preventable loss of fuel results. 


@ ELIMINATING broken and leaky 
baffies and rearranging them so as to 
lower stack temperatures will usually 
result in a 3 to 5 per cent saving of fuel. 


@ SOLID CO, or “dry ice” is being 
used to freeze water pipes so that re- 
pairs may be made without turning off 
the water. The dry ice is packed around 
the section of pipe to be cut or repaired. 
A 2-inch pipe can be frozen in 20 min- 
utes. Pipes carrying any liquid can be 
similarly treated. As dry ice provides 
a temperature around 110 deg. below 
zero, it must never be touched by the 
bare hand. 


@ ALUMINUM paint, now being used 
to an increasing extent in industrial 
plants and in boiler room particularly, 
improves plant conditions by creating 
greater cheerfulness and safety. It pro- 
tects against corrosion and reduces the 
amount of illumination required. It 
withstands heat fairly well and is quite 
effective against acids and where metal 
comes into contact with water and cer- 
tain acids. It harmonizes with any color 
scheme and can be cleaned up by wash- 
ing down. It is finding increasing favor 
as the coating for motors, compressors 
and other machinery where custom usu- 
ally dictates a dark color. 
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Competition 


Divergent Views on Foreign 


A’ the annual meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Association in Feb- 
ruary, expression was given to a sharp division of opinion concerning the 
advisability of taking steps to protect domestic producers of pulp and paper 
against importations from countries of depreciated currency. A resolution was 
adopted calling upon the officers of the association to concentrate efforts in the 
direction of reconciling opposite views entertained by different groups of the 
industry, for the good of all concerned. That the questions at issue were a cause 
of strife was felt by all in attendance at the meeting. 

President Willson has been made aware of the existing feeling in regard to the 
chief question at issue and as a consequence has found it necessary to declare his 


own attitude as well as that of the association toward it. 


In a statement made 


public through the Weekly Business Review, he makes his own position clear and 
outlines what he considers to be the proper position to be taken by the associa- 


tion. He says: 

“The association has received many 
inquiries concerning its official attitude 
in regard to woodpulp imports from 
countries with depreciated currencies 
and their influence upon the domestic 
production of pulp and paper. I want 
to take this opportunity to emphasize 
the general policy of the association, 
particularly as it applies to matters 
upon which the opinion of the industry 
is divided. 

“The association’s duty is to promote 
the welfare of the industry as a whole. 
Upon matters in which the industry is 
in agreement, there is, of course, no 
question of association policy; the ef- 
forts of the officers and staff are focused 
upon securing for the industry its prop- 
er recognition and its desires. 

“In dealing with matters concerning 
which the industry is divided in opin- 
ion, the association cannot take a defi- 
nite stand. It is evident that the asso- 
ciation cannot represent one opinion 
and disregard others and at the same 
time serve the best, immediate interests 
of the industry. In such cases, the as- 
sociation first analyzes the problems 
from a purely objective point of view; 
second, it attempts to bring about a 
composition of different opinions; and 
third, failing agreement it offers its as- 
sistance to the individual members in 
their effort to accomplish what they 
think is right, but meanwhile maintain- 
ing a neutral position. 

“In the present instance, the industry 
is agreed upon protecting the domestic 
manufacturer of dutiable paper prod- 
ucts from adverse competition from 
foreign countries. In the case of wood- 
pulp, however, the situation is different; 
opinion in the industry is divided and, 
furthermore, it is complicated by the 
thought on the part of some that gen- 
eral action taken to stabilize all Amer- 
ican industry will lead to a permanent 
tariff upon woodpulp. 

“In the belief that pending legislation 
in Washington would contribute to sta- 
bility of production and prices because 
of its beneficial influence upon Amer- 
ican industry as a whole, I assumed 
personal responsibilities in support of 
such action. This purely personal en- 
dorsement has been interpreted as 
representing the official attitude of the 
association. To eliminate any further 
misunderstanding, I wish to announce 
that I have withdrawn from any activ- 
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ities for or against federal legislation 
in this instance. 

“I want to urge, however, that every 
company in the industry study the situ- 
ation carefully; that each ascertain the 
true facts and effects—whenever neces- 
sary calling upon the association's staff 
for the most recent information so that 
each member company may determine 
its own policy in the matter.” 
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® Overlooking a Gold Mine or 
the Forgotten Ungula 


A great many people in the paper and 
pulp industry, who have been anxious to 
increase their mental equipment, have 
not, for various reasons, been purchas- 
ing Volumes I and II of the books pro- 
duced by the industry. 

This is perceptible in the record of 
sales of these two volumes as compared 
with the other three, and is due to an 
oversight. It is not kept in mind that 
Volumes I and II are as much works of 
reference as the other three. They 
should not be looked upon only as pri- 
mary school books. 

A machine tender, who wishes to 
study papermaking scientifically buys 
Volumes IV and V, but almost immedi- 
ately is confronted with a need for pub- 
lic school arithmetic to figure out his 
speeds, coupled with a little mensura- 
tion to get the relations of circumfer- 
ences and diameters of circles, or a 
little mechanics to figure out the loads 
on compound levers. 

These things are all available in other 
works, but usually are not accom- 
panied by a self-explanatory work in 
elementary arithmetic or mechanics. If 
recourse is had to a school textbook, 
in most cases a teacher is presupposed, 
so certain explanatory details cannot 
be found or else are insufficient. 

Going a little further, Trautwine, the 
eminent author of one of the standard 
engineers’ handbooks, made a state- 
ment in one of his prefaces that engi- 
neers were often not good mathemati- 
cians. He might not find that to be so 
largely the case with the present gen- 
eration of engineers. However, the en- 
gineer in a mill may not buy Volumes 
I and II on the assumption that what 
he needs is technical knowledge of the 
industry, then find he has forgotten how 
to calculate the liquid contents of a 





cylinder in an inclined position when 
he can measure the depth of liquid in 
only one place; perhaps he has also for- 
gotten what an “ungula” is, making it 
difficult to look up his problem in hand- 


books. His chemistry, too, may have 
suffered for lack of practice, and he may 
want to check up on the characteristics 
of acid and alkalies without wasting a 
lot of time. Or again a chemist may 
want a little help on the resolution of 
forces. 

Volumes I and II constitute a good 
working library of general technology, 
and cover a range of ground that would 
otherwise be available for reference 
only in a number of works, in some 
eases calling for a long search. They 
are especially useful to the technical 
man in an isolated mill, with a limited 
library. 

We think that we are not overstating 
the case when we say that in neglecting 
Volumes I and II, a great many men 
from all ranks are overlooking a guid 
mine. In many instances the student 
will find that he can use Volumes III, 
IV and V readily and effectively only 
with the aid of Volumes I and II. 


Sales of the Textbooks 


The foregoing article is the product 
of a member of the Joint Executive 
Committee of the Vocational Education 
Committees of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, who has had a great deal of ex- 
perience, not only as an actual worker 
in mills himself, but also as a technical 
advisor and as a teacher. In connection 
with it, R. S. Kellogg submits a state- 
ment concerning sales of the textbooks, 
saying: 

“It may interest you to know that 
since the first volume of the series of 
five volumes upon the ‘Manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper,’ sponsored by the in- 
dustry in the United States and Canada, 
appeared eleven years ago, the total 
sales of these volumes (including revis- 
ions of Volumes III, IV and V) have 
gone beyond 23,000 copies as indicated 
below. 





“Volume I—Total sales .. 4,079 
- II— “ pe See 
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“Despite the present depressed condi- 
tion of the pulp and paper industry, 
Volumes III, IV and V are still going 
into the hands of workers in the in- 
dustry at a comparatively good rate. 
However, there is a very matural ten- 
dency to economize by neglecting to 
study Volumes I and II which deal with 
the preliminary sciences on the theory 
that the practical man working in the 
mills can get along without them. Un- 
fortunately, this is not always true.” 


e ¢ ¢ 


@ THE FEDERAL Specifications 
Board is adopting and promulgating 


purchase specifications for commercial 
commodities purchased by the various 
departments and establishments of the 
United States Government. 
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Big Saving Made 


in Motor Truck 


Hauling of Pulpwood 


EARCHING about for a more suit- 

able way of transporting their pulp- 
wood from the cutting location to the 
rail landings, the management of the 
Newaygo Timber Company of Canada 
decided that the work could be done 
much faster by employing trucks. They 
put their problem up to a number of 
manufacturers and as the result of a 
competitive demonstration placed their 
order for five FWD trucks of 3% tons 
capacity, manufactured by the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Company, Clinton- 
ville, Wisconsin. These trucks were 
standard in every respect, except that 
they were equipped with extra large 
tires and had special length wheelbases. 

The five FWD trucks arrived at Hale, 
Ontario, January 14, 1931, and were 
then sent to Camp 42, about 18 miles 
from Hale, where the first operations 
began. The average load hauled was 
from 20 to 25 cords of green spruce 
pulpwood, weighing 4,700 to 4,800 
pounds per cord. The maximum load 
hauled was 29 and a fraction cords, 
this being handled on a truck and two 
sleighs. The bunks on these sleighs 
measured six feet and the racks were 
thirty feet in length. 

Speed was the keynote of the handling 
of the timber and wherever possible 
mechanical means were employed to fur- 
ther this objective. In the woods small 
sleighs were used to gather the pulp- 
wood from the strip roads and bring 
it to the jammer located at the loading 
point. Here the jammer picked off the 
entire load from the small sleighs in 
one “bite” and transferred it to the 
truck and large sleighs. The loads were 
piled on the trucks in two sections, 
which were divided by upright stakes 
as were those of the two trailing sleighs. 
These stakes facilitated the use of slings 
when unloading. The truck and two 
trailing sleighs formed a train approxi- 
mately eighty-five feet in length which 
traveled over the iced roads at speeds 
of fourteen to fifteen miles an hour. 


Trucks replace horses and 
save $64,000 on season’s 


operation. Speed is feature. 


The haul at Camp 42 was approximately 
7% miles and at the next camp it aver- 
aged ten miles. 

When the loaded trucks and sleighs 
reached the rail head a huge steam 
crane, equipped with slings, did the un- 


© Opportunities in Forestry 

In an address made before the student 
body of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University on 
Wednesday, March 9, R. S. Kellogg, sec- 
retary of the News Print Service Bu- 
reau, made the point that, “A forester 
is not a John the Baptist or a Messiah 
and forestry is neither propaganda nor 
politics, though some foresters have de- 
generated into propagandists and poli- 
ticians.” 

“Forestry is the growing of timber 
crops and foresters are those who do 
so,” said the speaker. “Not only that, 
but foresters henceforth will be more 
and more engaged with marketing prob- 








Picture taken at a loading point. Whole loads were lifted from the horsedrawn 
sleighs and placed on the FWD trains. The FWD and the two sleighs it pulls, haul 


a full carload and a half of pulpwood. 


loading. Six “bites” and the load was 
off. Immediately on being unloaded, the 
sleighs proceeded back to the cutting 
camp to get the next load. The trucks 
traveled back at a speed from 20 to 25 
miles per hour. It required about 1% 
hours to make the round trip. 

The cost by team for doing this job 
was $2.66 per cord per trip on the 10- 
mile haul. The FWDs did it for 50 
cents per cord per trip. There was a 
saving of $2.16. On an average load of 
22 cords the FWD saved 22 times $2.16, 
or $47.52 per trip. In hauling a mini- 
mum year’s logging of 30,000 cords, a 
saving of $64,800 would be effected. 














With the pulpwood piled up on the truck and sleighs like loads of hay, the FWD 
travels along the iced roads between 10 and 15 miles an hour. 
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lems; the growing of timber is easy 
compared with the increasing difficul- 
ties of profitable utilization. There is 
no impending wood famine in America. 
Forestry must stand on its own feet 
and pay its own way if it is to succeed. 
The forestry profession offers small 
monetary return, the work is hard and 
the time long, but the other rewards are 
great for those who intelligently choose 
forestry as the mode of life. There are 
the permanent satisfactions that come 
from a training in the scientific spirit, 
the understanding contacts with natural 
forces and the getting away from the 
ballyhoo and bunk which characterize 
so many modern undertakings. Nearly 
eighty years ago, a publisher in London 
offered a reward of £1,000 ($5,000) for 
a cheap and satisfactory substitute 
practically unlimited in quantity, to be 
used instead of cotton and linen rags 
to print newspapers on. The award was 
not made then, but a generation later 
the use of wood brought a permanent 
revolution in papermaking. Opportu- 
nity still knocks for those whose train- 
ing and vision fit them to listen.” 


oo? > 

@ HYDROLOID paper, according to an 
article in Oest. Zentralbl. f. d. Papierind. 
(49,157, 1931), is made by impregnat- 
ing paper with animal size or glue and 
subsequent treatment with formalde- 
hyde, which renders the paper water- 
proof. 
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HE Miami Valley Division of Amer- 

ican Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association held its March 
meeting Saturday, the 27th, with 
twenty-nine members attending. The 
meeting was held at the Hamilton Inn, 
Franklin, Ohio, with dinner at 6:30 
p.m., which was immediately followed 
by enjoyable entertainment. 

Upon calling the meeting to order, 
Marshall Barker, chairman, with appro- 
priate remarks, introduced A. J. Wild- 
man, chief chemist of The Beckett Paper 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. Wild- 
man used as his subject “Tub-Sizing 
Paper,” and defined tub-sized paper, as 
the paper manufacturer would like to 
make it, as paper covered by a continu- 
ous film of a colloidal substance of such 
a nature as to impart to the paper qual- 
ities that which should make it perfect 
for the purpose for which it was manu- 
factured. 

Mr. Wildman stated that the paper- 
maker only approaches this ideal state. 
Sometimes there exists much doubt as 
to just what qualities should be im- 
parted to the paper, and, after this 
question is settled, how to produce the 
required results. With this in mind, it 
might be well to review some of the in- 
formation which we have on this sub- 
ject. If paper is immersed in a sizing 
solution, the film of size left upon it at 
the end of the process will depend on 
several factors, which Mr. Wildman 
outlined as follows: 


Density and Viscosity 
of Solution 


The character of the film of size left 
on the paper will largely be determined 
by the density and viscosity of the siz- 
ing solution. This solution should be 
dense enough to carry enough size to 
form a continuous film with the least 
amount of water. On the other hand, 
the size solution should have only 
enough viscosity to grab the paper and 
form an adequate film. All other fac- 
tors remaining constant, as the viscosity 
of a size solution increases, the amount 
of size passing under the roll will in- 
crease. This being true, if a solution 
of proper viscosity is used, the size 
need merely be placed upon the paper in 
excess amount just before the nip of the 
roll instead of actually immersing the 
paper in the size solution. 


Softness of Rubber Roll 


Just exactly how soft the rubber roll 
should be in a tub-sizing machine is a 
matter of much dispute. If the roll is 
too hard, a solution of high viscosity 
must be used to produce a given film 
of size. On the other hand, if too soft 
a roll is used, the life of the roll may 
be excessively short. Between these 
two extremes there is an optimum hard- 
ness which no one seems to know, since 
there are size rolls in use with plasto- 
meter numbers ranging from 7 to 40. 
Probably it is sufficient to say that with 
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Making Tub-sized Paper 


A.J. Wildman reviews proc- 
ess at meeting of Miami 
Valley Superintendents. 


a given viscosity, the softer the roll the 
more size goes through with the paper. 


Pressure of the Roll 


The film of size left on the paper is 
directly affected by the pressure of the 
roll. With a given viscosity, as the 
pressure increases, the amount of size 
passing through with the paper de- 
creases. 


Speed of the Machine 


For a given viscosity, the greater the 
speed of the machine the more size will 
go through with the paper. Hence, if 
a uniform film of size is to be main- 
tained, this factor must be taken into 
consideration. 


Condition of the Paper 


The condition of the sheet of paper 
both as to surface texture and resistance 
to penetration of water plays an im- 
portant part in determining the charac- 
ter of the film of size deposited on the 
paper. The paper must not be too dry 
before entering the size solution. The 
paper should be damp enough so that 
its surface has an affinity for the size 
solution to such an extent that an ex- 
cess of the size is dragged to the roll. 
Since an even, continuous film of size 
is desired, smooth, well-formed paper 
can be more perfectly tub-sized than 
rough textured paper. 


Material for Tub-Sizing 


Material to be used for tub-sizing 
must have certain specific characteris- 
tics. Such a material must form with 
water, highly dispersed, dense, colloidal 
solutions, of the proper viscosity. Dry- 
ing upon the paper, the film of tub-size 
should be slightly elastic and continu- 
ous. Both glue and starch have the 
above characteristics but starch is more 
commonly used at the present time. 
This is due to the ease with which 
starch can be modified in manufacture 
to meet the needs of the particular oper- 
ation for which it is intended and to its 
cheapness. 


Results Obtained by 
Tub-Sizing 

Tub-sizing has a direct effect upon the 
physical characteristics of paper. First 
of all it produces a printing surface for 
certain types of printing work, notably 
offset printing. When a sheet of paper 
is tub-sized, any lint which might be 
upon its surface is cemented within the 
film of size. A more uniform printing 
surface results from tub-sizing. Since 
starch films offer great resistance 
against penetration of oils, a tub-sized 
paper when printed presents the printed 
image sharply outlined upon its surface. 

Mr. Wildman stated that in order to 
study the effect of tub-sizing on the 
physical characteristics of paper, they 
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performed a series of experiments as 


follows: Sheets of various grades of 
paper were hung in a constant humidity 
room at 70 deg. Fahr. and 50 per cent 
relative humidity until they were stable. 
The sheets were then weighed and 
passed through sizing solutions. The 
size solutions were kept at a tempera- 
ture of 140 deg. Fahr. The sheets were 
then air-dried to a condition of stability 
in the constant humidity room and 





again weighed. Various tests were then 


made on these papers. The results ob- 
tained from one of these papers is 
shown on the graph. The paper was 
tub-sized with two different brands of 
starch gum and glue. It will be noted 
that while bursting and folding tests 
increased with retention of tub-size, the 
tearing test decreased. 

All details of the next meeting were 
left to a committee and will be an- 
nounced by the secretary the last week 
of April. 

* + 


@ Finnish Papermill Director 
on Visit to United States 


Hjalmar Johan Procope, managing 
director of the Finnish Papermill As- 
sociation, recently arrived in the United 
States for a short business trip. While 
here, Mr. Procope will make a study of 
the pulp and paper industry and will 
also confer with publishers and other 
large users of paper and paper prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Procope is only forty-two years of 
age, but he has had an active and bril- 
liant career, having served Finland as 
Foreign Secretary under six different 
governments. 


@ GERMAN D. WYATT, Eastern rep- 
resentative of THE Paper INDUSTRY, 
with offices at 18 East 41st Street, New 
York, has received his commission as 
a member of the City of New York Com- 
mission for the Celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington. 











The MONTH at WASHINGTON 


The large number of bills under con- 
sideration at this session of Congress 
makes any mention of them in this 
department prohibitive. Bills of in- 
terest to the industry will be out- 
lined in condensed form after they 
have become statutory.—Editor. 





The Business Situation—A pronounced 
decline in bank failures, a strengthen- 
ing of the bond market and a return 
flow of currency from the public to the 
banks during February, was still fur- 
ther accentuated during March, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Board. The 
causes are as stated heretofore in these 
columns—the creation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the 
enactment of the Glass-Steagall Bill. 
The decline in bank failures during 
February was more than 50 per cent, 
which is a remarkable figure consider- 
ing the constant upward trend shown 
before that time, and during 1931 exact- 
ly 409 national banks closed. For March, 
the decline approaches close to 75 per 
cent, which is a healthy upward climb. 
In February, Illinois led with 13 sus- 
pensions, followed by Iowa and Mis- 
souri. There were no bank failures 
during the first two months of 1932 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Arizona and District of Columbia. 

February exports also recorded the 
first gain in many recent months. While 
a noticeable revival of confidence ap- 
peared in February and March in the 
wake of a decline in bank failures, 
production and distribution have not 
yet felt awakened confidence and are 
marking time. But greater stability in 
wholesale prices and the easing of money 
rates are further evidence of financial 
relief. Factory payrolls, strange to re- 
late, also displayed the first distinct 
gain in months. 

Significant of the times is the effort 
of Congressmen to introduce some form 
of legislation which will avert future 
disaster in employment in much the 
same manner as the Federal Reserve 
Act averted money panics. One such 
bill (H. R. 5317) seeks to create a Fed- 
eral Industrial Commission to study 
problems relating to the stabilization 
of employment in industry, agriculture 
and commerce, so as to prevent future 
economic depression. 


Income Tax Ruling—Stockholders in 
suspended banks who have been called 
upon to pay to the bank examiner their 
liability under their holdings, may de- 
duct both the amount of their stock and 
the amount paid to the examiner, from 
their income tax return, is a ruling just 
laid down by the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. The fact that the examiner has 
required the stockholders to pay in 
their liability is sufficient to establish 
the worthlessness of the stock and to 
permit its deduction, the ruling says. 
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Index to Commerce Publications—In 
an effort to increase the usability of the 
Commerce Department’s publications on 
domestic trade, the Marketing Service 
Division has compiled a functional in- 
dex of publications, giving the user ref- 
erences to all sources of information in 
publications issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
under subject headings rather than 
merely as a catalog of publications. For 
instance, the index gives the page ref- 
erences to bulletins dealing with some 
phases of budgeting, cost accounting, 
depreciation, absolescence, etc. This 
“Functional Index” is to be used in con- 
junction with the list of “Publications 
on Domestic Trade,” both issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Rules of Procedure Announced by 
Tariff Commission—The Tariff Commis- 
sion announces the issuance of a re- 
vised edition of rules of practice and 
procedure. Copies may be had on ap- 
plication by interested parties. 


Guide to Information on Marketing 
Research—aAll available research mate- 
rial in the field of marketing which 
came to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce during 1931 and 
others since 1925, is listed and described 
in the 1932 edition of “Market Research 
Sources,” just issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Employment and Pay Rolls—Changes 
in employment and earnings in March 
as compared with February are shown 
as follows by the Department of Labor, 
with 1926 as the basis of 100: 


Paper and printing 

Paper and pulp 

Paper boxes 

Printing, newspapers and periodicals 
Printing, book and job 


Interstate Commerce Rulings—In Bo- 
gota Paper & Board Company, Inc. vs. 
New York, Susquehanna & Western R. 
R. Co., No. 23138, upon further hearings, 
the amount of reparation due on certain 
shipments of wood pulp from New York 
City to Bogota, N. J., was determined on 
137 carloads of wood pulp, in bales, on 
which charges were collected at the ap- 
plicable sixth-class rate of 12.5 cents. 

In South West Box Co. vs. Arkansas 
Valley Interurban Rwy. Co., No. 23690, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
held that the rates on scrap paper, in 
carloads, from Sand Springs, Okla., to 
Hutchinson, Kans., were not unreason- 
able in the past and that findings for 
the future were unnecessary. 


Wholesale Prices—The index number 
of wholesale prices, computed by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows a de- 
crease from February to March. With 
1926 as the basis of 100, we find the 
following changes for paper and pulp: 
March, 1931, 83.1; February, 1932, 78.0; 
March, 1932, 76.7. 


Paper Notes of Interest—An impor- 
tant discovery is announced by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which says that 
one type of transit injury to boxed ap- 
ples shipped by rail can be prevented 
for the most part if the shippers will 
use corrugated paper liners in the 
boxes. In experiments recently con- 
ducted, the Bureau simulated railway 
transit conditions, including the jolt- 
ing, produced in their laboratory while 
the temperature was controlled. Dam- 
age was prevented almost entirely, both 
experimentally and under actual transit 
conditions, by placing corrugated paper 
liners between the fruit and the sides 
of ihe box. The use of resilient paper 
liners was the only method that gave 
uniformly satisfactory results although 
several other methods were tried. 

By an order (I. and S. Docket No. 
3724), the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspended until Oct. 20, 1932, 
the operation of schedules proposing a 
readjustment of rates on paper and pa- 
per articles, in carloads, between points 
in Illinois, upper Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and other Western trunk 
line points to meet purported motor 
truck competition. 

The Tariff Commission is directed to 
investigate foreign competitive condi- 
tions relating to the forest industry of 
this country under a resolution (S. Res. 
187) introduced in the Senate by Sen- 


Employment Pay-Roll Totals 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
March Feb. March March Feb. March 
92.5 86.5 85.0 93.3 79.4 77.5 
82.4 77.4 177.7 77.9 57.9 61.2 
$1.7 74.6 73.4 80.6 65.6 65.1 
105.8 102.8 101.4 107.2 98.5 95.9 
94.8 85.9 82.4 94.0 79.6 74.4 


ator Jones of Washington. The inquiry 
is to include all branches of the indus- 
try, such as timber, lumber, pulpwood, 
pulp and paper, naval stcres and any 
lumber by-product. 

Import quotas have been established 
for the importation into France of cer- 
tain classes of papers and cardboards 
up to April 20, 1932. 

Negotiations for the formation of a 
Polish paper syndicate which included 
all firms now manufacturing paper in 
Poland, have been completed and the 
new organization began its activities 
the middle of April. 

The German chemical pulp industry 
is said to be hit by Swedish competition, 
so that pulp production has been fur- 
ther restricted from 10 to 20 per cent 
in addition to the 30 per cent cut estab- 
lished by international agreement. 
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American Chemical Society 
Holds Eighty-third Meeting 


r YS the eighty-third annual session of 
the American Chemical Society in 
New Orleans March 28, the progress of 
chemical research was emphasized 
throughout the papers and discussions. 

Among prominent figures at the meet- 
ing were: Dr. Charles L. Parsons, secre- 
tary and business manager of the So- 
ciety, who received the fourth award of 
the Priestley medal for “distinguished 
service to chemistry”; Dr. Moses Gom- 
berg, University of Michigan, and past 
president of the Society; Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, associate director of the re- 
search laboratory of the General Elec- 
tric Co., and Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
Many well-known engineers and chem- 
ists were also in attendance. 


Southern Sources of Cellulose 


A study of how wood may be used to 
better advantage as the sources of cellu- 
lose was presented by H. J. Skinner, 
chemical engineer of Boston. He made 
a plea for the production of longer 
staple cotton in the South and better 
marketing methods. Southern pine pulp, 
which has been thought suitable for the 
manufacture of cheap wrapping paper 
only, is now being used in the produc- 
tion of white printing paper, and there 
appeared no danger of exhausting the 
source. The same is true of straw or 
cornstalks in the South, though it is 
unlikely they will ever take the place 
of wood as the source of paper pulp. 
Mr. Skinner advanced the idea that the 
consumption of cotton linters in the pro- 
duction of new cellulose products such 
as artificial silk, lacquers and cellophane 
will be increased greatly. 

A new use for cotton has developed a 
competitive product for the paper indus- 
try. This is the new cotton cloth sta- 
tionary which is already being widely 
distributed. 

The South, Mr. Skinner said, possesses 
three distinct advantages, cheap wood, 
cheap fuel and cheap labor. Southern 
mills have been making almost entirely 
kraft wrapping paper and container 
board. The manufacture of white paper 
from southern kraft is now receiving 
much attention. Progress in bleaching 
pulps without serious loss of strength 
is manifest. It was stated that a south- 
ern mill has been manufacturing white 
paper from southern pine at the rate 
of 150 tons a day. 

A number of interesting papers were 
presented on cellulose subjects of which 
the following are abstracts: 


Removal of Bark and Gums from 
Ramie by Chemical Treatment 


In this paper by P. M. Horton and 
Gipson L. Carter, it was noted that 
ramie fiber is not produced commer- 
cially in America, probably because the 
cost of production by hand methods is 
greater than the value of the fiber so 
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Cellulose and Progress 
of Research Discussed 


obtained. In order to lower the cost of 
manufacture, a chemical method of de- 
cortication has been studied. 


Distribution of Extractives in 
Longleaf and Shortleaf Pines 
According to E. F. Kurth and E. C. 
Sherrard, the distribution of the ether 
extractives and its constituents in long- 
leaf and shortleaf pines is analogous to 
that in slash pine. Both the ether ex- 
tract and the alcohol-benzene extract 
show the same relative distribution 
throughout the trunk, although the 
values for the ether extract are of 
smaller magnitude. 


Flowage of Pulps in Pipe Lines 

C. A. Brautlecht and J. R. Sethi 
have made a study of power consump- 
tion in the pumping of paper pulps, a 
topic of increasing interest to the pulp 
and paper industry. One purpose of this 
study, which was conducted on an ex- 
perimental scale, was to stimulate in- 
terest on the part of others to under- 
take further experimental studies in 
this field. Power consumption in pump- 
ing screened unbleached sulphite pulp 
in dilute suspensions through a four- 
inch centrifugal pump and varying 
lengths of one-inch pipe was determined. 
Seventeen tests were made with varia- 
tions in concentration of suspension, 
length of pipe line, and introduction of 
fittings. Power required to lift one 
pound of water or pulp suspensions, up 
to 1.57 per cent concentration, per 
minute per 100 ft., was the same; rate 
of discharge into a weighing box falls 
quite rapidly with an increase in length 
of pipe; with concentration constant, 
increase in rate of flow increases veloc- 
ity head and is proportional to the 
square of the velocity; friction head 
increases with rate of discharge, which 
varies with pipe length; total actual ef- 
fective head increases due to increased 
velocity; amount of power increases 
with rate of discharge; increased pipe 
length decreases velocity of flow in feet 
per second; and total actual head de- 
creases with increased pipe length, due 
to velocity and velocity Mead decreasing 
very rapidly. 


The Potential Reducing Numbers of 
Lignin and Carbohydrates in Wood 
The potential reducing properties of 
lignin and carbohydrates in wood have 
been studied by Ritter, Mitchell and 
Seborg to determine whether they are 
affected by the treatments employed to 
isolate the lignin and the cellulose. It 
was found that hydrolyzed solutions of 
spruce and catalpa lignins have reduc- 
ing numbers 29.5 and 38.6 per cent, re- 
spectively, of that of glucose. The treat- 
ment employed for isolating the lignin 








and the cellulose has no effect on the 
potential reducing properties of the lig- 
nin and the carbohydrates. 


Hemicelluloses 


L. F. Hawley and A. G. Norman show 
that hemicelluloses consist of two dis- 
tinct groups, (1) combined with uronic 
acids but not closely associated with 
the cellulose and (2) closely associated 
with the cellulose but not combined with 
uronic acids. These two groups are 
separated by the isolation of Cross & 
Bevan cellulose. Various methods for 
the analysis of plant materials are dis- 
cussed in the light of this classification. 
For the first group the name “poly- 
uronides” is suggested and for the 
second “cellulosans.” 


Absorption Spectra of 
Lignin Solutions 

The absorption spectra of a number 
of lignin solutions were determined by 
A. J. Stamm, Jos. Semb, and E. E. Har- 
ris using the photographic method of 
Hilger and also a direct method in 


which the intensity of transmitted 
monochromatic light was measured 
with a thermopile. The results of the 


two methods agree satisfactorily. The 
hardwood lignins studied all gave char- 
acteristic absorption bands with maxima 
at 2740 to 2760 A°. The softwood lignins 
gave characteristic absorption bands 
with maxima at 2810 to 2850 A°®. The 
different methods used for isolating 
lignin from wood had substantially no 
effect upon the absorption spectra. The 
lignin from partially chlorinated wood, 
or previously isolated lignin that was 
only partially chlorinated, when dis- 
solved in a solution of sodium sulphite 
gave absorption bands that have extinc- 
tion co-efficients somewhat smaller than 
those of lignin solutions prepared from 
completely chlorinated wood or lignin. 
A thermal reaction product of cellulose, 
which is insoluble in 72 per cent sul- 
phuric acid and which has been shown 
to have other characteristic chemical 
properties of lignin, gave an absorption 
band practically identical with that of 
lignin, except that the corresponding 
extinction co-efficients were smaller. 


? + ¢ 
@ THE MANUFACTURE of soap from 
sulphate waste liquor has been started 
recently in Sweden and Finland, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This process promises to find further 
application. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 30 kilos (66 pounds) of the 
basic oil can be reclaimed from each ton 
(2,205 pounds) of pulp, and estimating 
the annual output of sulphate pulp in 
Sweden at 600,000 tons, no less than 18,- 
000 tons of oil can be reclaimed. Both 
Sweden and Finland are exporting this 
oil to Germany at the present time. In 
Sweden, it is known as “tallol;” in Ger- 
many as “liquid rosin.” 


@ THE AMERICAN Leather Belting 
Association has decided that for the 
greater protection of the consumers of 
leather belting, it should establish and 
sell this commodity by specifications of 
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thickness instead of weight, thereby dis- 
carding the old weight terminology of 
“ounces per square foot” which may be 
varied by the mere addition of weight- 
ing materials to the leather, and does 
not necessarily always represent a dif- 
ferential in transmission values. This 
decision was reached after the Associa- 
tion had canvassed all manufacturers of 
belting throughout the country, with 
the result that 81 replies were received, 
all voting for the change. Therefore, 
the movement can be considered as hav- 
ing the endorsement of the entire in- 
dustry. 


@ The Ramsey-Pulvis Clutch 


To meet the demand for an automatic 
starting clutch which would permit the 
driving motor, or other prime mover, 
to come up to speed without load, and 
also give protection against overload 














Fig. 1—-Ramsey-Pulvis Clutch 


shocks, as well as eliminate the trans- 
mission of working strains, the Ramsey- 
Pulvis Clutch is now offered by the 
Ramsey Chain Company of Albany, N. 
Y., which exclusively controls its man- 
ufacture and sale in the United States. 

The Pulvis principle consists of the 
sure, gradual transmission of power by 


Pulvis pulley on which is a silent chain 
to the driven machine. To clearly un- 
derstand the action now to be explained 
it will be necessary to visualize a slow 
motion picture of the stages through 
which the clutch, in starting, passes in 
a few seconds. 

Fig. 2 shows a sectional view of a 
Ramsey-Pulvis Clutch with rotor and 
shell at rest. The shot mass lies at the 
bottom of the housing. 

At the start of the motor, the clutch 
rotor, keyed to it, has a shoveling action 
on the shot, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
shell remains, for the moment, at rest. 

Each wing alternately lifts a mass of 
the shot to a horizontal position, then 
dumps it back to the bottom through its 
opening. Much of the shot also escapes 
through the clearances around the 
wings. For the moment gravity con- 
trols the action of the shot. As the mo- 
tor speeds up the centrifugal force in- 
creases. The rotor has reached high 
speed, but the housing is still at rest. 
The shot masses, swept to the grooves 
by the wing tips, cause the shell to be- 
gin turning. 

While the force of the moving wings 
is great enough to throw the shot into 
the grooves, it still slides off the wing 
tips, loses its force and drops again to 
the bottom. This shot effort is very 
strong and causes the shell, retarded 
though it is by the inertia of the driven 
machine, to turn slowly. 

The slowly accelerating shell brings 
about a second truly organizing centrif- 
ugal force on the shot. It effects a per- 
fect division of the shot mass between 
the two wings, with consequent balance 
of the unit. It can best be explained by 
the action of the shot at several con- 
secutive instants as the shell passes 
through a critical speed. See Fig. 3. 

The critical speed is that at which the 
centrifugal force at the grooves equals 
the force of gravity. Up to this speed, 

















Fig. 2—Rotor and shell Fig. 3—Rotor at full 


at rest; shot at bottom 


of shell. ed. 


centrifugally increasing density of hard- 
ened steel shot against driving and 
driven elements of the clutch. The ap- 
plications are different than those to 
which industrial users are accustomed, 
as this clutch can be made as part of 
the driving member of industrial drives, 
such as silent or roller chain, flat belt, 
multiple V-belt, all gear types, or as a 
coupling on direct connected drives. 

An explanation of the Pulvis prin- 
ciple and action will be simplified if a 
common industrial drive is assumed; 
that is, a motor fitted with a Ramsey- 
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speed; shell being start- 


Fig. 4—Shell and rotor 
at full speed in syn- 
chronism. 


all of the shot swept into the grooves 
falls out again as the wings pass. But 
at the instant of critical shell speed, the 
grooves will carry the shot through a 
complete revolution without dropping 
them. 

During the next several instants a full 
layer, a second layer, and then a third 
layer are swept into the grooves and re- 
main in place. Possibly four full layers 
build up and hold, undisturbed by the 
sweeping wings. 

The fifth layer cannot permanently 
form because of lack of clearance of the 


moving wings which attempt to sweep 
it into piles in front of them. The 
wings at full rotor speed are holding 
triangular masses and the loose shot 
slides up over the wing masses and 
through the wing openings. 

As the shell speed increases, centrif- 
ugal force overcomes gravity at an in- 
creasingly shorter radius in the clutch. 
The loose shot passes in decreasing 
quantity through the wing openings and 
builds up in balanced formation on the 
front face of the wing piles where cen- 
trifugal force holds it in place. An 
instant later the shell is revolving at 
full speed in perfect balance, as shown 
in Fig. 4. 

The driving effort of the clutch is de- 
pendent on the size of these permanent 
wing piles. More shot adds weight and 
also forms broader base piles, thereby 
increasing the interlocking area of the 
wing piles against the shell layers. The 
angle of rest of the shot under high cen- 
trifugal force holds it in the piles while 
the shell and rotor are operating at the 
same speeds, instead of letting it slide 
off through the wing openings. These 
wing piles, therefore, build up even- 
tually above the wing openings. See 
Fig. 4. 

The shell and rotor are kept at the 
same speed by having sufficient shot to 
cause the wing piles and the shell lay- 
ers to interlock. These shot piles hold 
their interlocked position; they effect 
a metallic connection between the wings 
and shell and hold the driven and driv- 
ing elements of the clutch at the same 
speed. 

The Ramsey Chain Company gives a 
complete description and illustrations 
of this remarkable transmission unit in 
its Bulletin No. 132. 


® Multiple ‘‘V’’ Belt Patent 
Suit Settled 


Announcement is made that the suit 
between the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and the Day- 
ton Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, in United States District 
Court at Cincinnati, involving patent 
infringement of Allis-Chalmers Geist 
patent No. 1,662,511, pertaining to Mul- 
tiple “V” Belt Drives, has been settled 
out of court. 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company takes a license under the Geist 
patent and the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company has the right to op- 
erate under short patent No. 1,538,303, 
if it so desires. 


@ THE ENGAGEMENT is announced 
between Weaver Warren Adams and 
Miss Dorothy E. Drew. Miss Drew is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. C. 
Drew, New Bedford, Mass., and has 
many friends in the paper industry, hav- 
ing been a regular attendant with her 
parents at both local and national meet- 
ings of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents’ Association. Her 
father is chemist-superintendent of the 
Pairpoint Corporation, New Bedford, 
and chairman of the Connecticut Valley 
Division of the Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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® Paper Industry Affected 
by Sino-Japanese War 


Transpacific trade in Canadian pulp 
and paper is being adversely affected 
by hostilities in the Far East. British 
Columbia operators have come to regard 
China and Japan as important sales ter- 
ritory. Although Japan buys very little 
paper in Canada, preferring to manu- 
facture her own, she has made large 
purchases of pulp, and this in turn has 
been converted into various uses ac- 
cording to demand. Until the recent 
outbreak in Manchuria and Shanghai, 
China was an important buyer of Japa- 
nese paper, but this trade has now been 
suspended owing to* the boycott. 

China has always been a buyer of 
Canadian paper, and now China is in 
the market for both pulp and newsprint, 
owing to the boycott on Japanese sup- 
plies, but it is difficult to make delivery 
of these orders on account of the trend 
of political and military events. Within 
the past few months Shanghai has been 
a valued customer of Canadian news- 
print mills, but the recent hostilities 
have blanketed this business with un- 
certainty. 

Meanwhile, shippers are harassed 
with delays, fluctuating exchange, credit 
difficulties and the prospect of war risk 
insurance. The transpacific lumber 
market has also been affected, and large 
orders for China have been held up. 


® English Importers Contract 
for Russian Timber 

It was confirmed last month, after 
weeks of rumors concerning its nego- 
tiation, that a contract had been entered 
into between English timber importers 
and Soviet Russian exporters for a sup- 
ply of 2,100,000 c. m. of timber (approxi- 
mately 932,400,000 feet board measure) 
during the present year. The deal has 
given rise to considerable comment, par- 
ticularly as regards its possible effect 
on exports of Canadian lumber to Great 
Britain. 

While Canada has a ten per cent pref- 
erence over the Russian lumber, it is 
under a number of handicaps which 
much more than offset this preference. 
In the British House of Commons it was 
charged by Captain Peter Todd, Con- 
servative, that the British importing 
combine, which negotiated the contract, 
was financed by the Soviets, and that 
the agreement was a mere camouflage to 
cover dumping. The Duchess of Athol 
suggested that the British Government 
should give six months’ notice of termi- 
nation of the present commercial treaty 
with Russia, in order that a successful 
arrangement could be reached at the 
forthcoming Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence to be held in Ottawa this summer. 


@ AN ANALYSIS and comparison of 
Canadian newsprint exports in 1931 and 
in 1930 shows that without exception 
all the principal markets took less 
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Canadian newsprint last year than two 
years ago, the total decrease in exports 
being nearly 325,000 tons in 1931. 


@ February Newsprint Production 


Production of newsprint in Canada 
during February amounted to 158,543 
and shipments to 150,951 tons. The 
Canadian mills produced 21,157 tons less 
in the first two months of 1932 than in 
the first two months of 1931, a decrease 
of 6 per cent. Stocks of newsprint 
paper at Canadian mills totalled 61,195 
tons at the end of February. The pro- 
duction of Canadian mills in January 
of this year was 171,321 tons, and in 
February of last year was 164,552. In 
a measure, the drop in February of this 
year from the preceding month may be 
attributed to the fact that the latter 
month contained fewer working days. 

The value of newsprint exports from 
Canada in February showed a sharp de- 
cline both in comparison with the pre- 
vious month and with February of last 
year. Exports of newsprint from Canada 
during February reached a total value 
of $6,894,515, comparing with $8,661,086 
in the month of January and $8,086,266 
in February 1931. Exports of other 
forms of paper brought the total of 
paper exports in February up to $7,191,- 
649, which also was below the total for 
January and the corresponding month 
of last year. 

Exports of pulp in February were 
valued at $1,746,717, as compared with 
$1,829,911 in January and $2,519,190 in 
February 1931. 


@ CONSUMPTION of newsprint in 
Canada in 1931 was 213,000 tons, as 
compared with 173,000 tons in 1930 and 
218,000 tons in 1929, the latter being the 
highest total ever recorded. 


QUEBEC 


@ THE REDUCED volume of business 
offering during the past year is fully 
reflected in the financial statement of 
Dominion Engineering Works for its 
1931 fiscal year, released last month. 
New business entered, it is stated, was 
only 26 per cent of that in 1930, and only 
27.2 per cent of the average of the four 
previous years. In view of the fore- 
going, the sharp decline in earnings to 
$68,741, from $557,252 in 1930 is readily 
understandable. In the matter of bal- 
ance sheet position, the company ended 
the year with a good ratio maintained, 
and working capital moderately lower 
at $2,008,968. 


® $750,000 Suit Against 
Newsprint Institute 


An action involving three quarters of 
a million dollars, entered in February, 
1931, by Price Bros. & Co., against a 
score of leading newsprint manufactur- 
ers comprising the Newsprint Institute 
of Canada, was heard in the Superior 


Court at Quebec last month. Evidence 
in the case was heard from March 7 to 
10; counsel for the plaintiffs and defend- 
ants presented their oral pleas on March 
22, and in concluding their arguments 
both counsel stated that they had but 
outlined their contentions and that com- 
plete arguments would be submitted in 
writing within 30 days. 

The action, which is for $787,165, and 
accumulated interest of $36,695, is based 
on an alleged agreement entered into be- 
tween the members of the Institute at 
the time of its formation in November, 
1928, when the industry was faced with 
a serious crisis, and by which various 
members of the organization were to 
pay into it certain sums, based on cur- 
rent sales. 

The claimants allege that the defend- 
ant members neglected to carry out 
their end of the arrangement and are 
suing for the above-mentioned sums as 
owed them by the Institute. 


® U. 8. Wallpaper Co. to 
Establish Canadian Factory 


Winfield A. Huppuch, of Washington 
County, N. Y., former chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee for the 
State of New York, was in Montreal last 
month in connection with the proposal 
to establish a Canadian branch of the 
wallpaper manufacturing concern with 
which he is connected. The Canadian 
tariff has made it impossible for the 
United States to export to Canada, he 
claims, and there will have to be a 
branch plant established. 

This will come either this year or next, 
and the site will be Montreal or Toronto. 
Mr. Huppuch himself favors Montreal, 
and has been looking round at sites. 
There is no factory available in Mon- 
treal which could be conveniently con- 
verted to wallpaper manufacture. In 
the event of the firm locating in that 
city, an entirely new plant would be 
erected. No decision will be taken in 
the matter for some little time, said 
Mr. Huppuch. 


® Increased Earnings of 
Canadian P. & P. Investments 


The annual report of Canadian Power 
& Paper Investments, Ltd., shows an in- 
crease in revenue for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1931, at $336,941, as against 
$329,607 in 1930. A loss of $2,822 on 
sale of securities reduced earnings for 
the year to $334,119 which figure repre- 
sents an increase of $10,180 over earn- 
ings for the previous year. Expenses 
and taxes were lower, but interest was 
higher than in 1930. 

During the year the company pur- 
chased and cancelled $100,000 of its 5 per 
cent debentures. Interest charges were 
accordingly reduced, while a profit of 
$34,090, arising from the purchase and 
cancellation of the debentures, resulted 
in net earnings for the year amounting 
to $118,111 as against $151,975 the pre- 
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vious year. After deducting preferred 
dividends of $104,166 there remained a 
surplus applicable to the common shares 
of the company of $13,944, or $0.14 per 
share, as against $0.27 in 1930. Profit 
and loss balance now totals $559,451, as 
against $547,367. 


® Howard Smith Personnel 
Changes 


Howard Smith Paper Mills has an- 
nounced that H. J. C. Handford has re- 
signed the position of woodlands man- 
ager and purchasing agent of the com- 
pany and its associate companies to take 
up the position of general manager for 
Revillon Fréres Trading Co., Ltd., with 
headquarters in Winnipeg. Mr. Hand- 
ford had won for himself an enviable 
reputation amongst the trade and left to 
occupy his new post with all good wishes 
from his former associates for his future 
prosperity and happiness. 

E. J. Thom has been promoted to the 
position of purchasing agent and takes 
over his new duties on April 1st. Mr. 
Thom went to the Howard Smith organ- 
ization from the Riordon Company in 
1920 and spent seven years in the Beau- 
harnois mill. During the last five years 
he was in charge of the pulp sales de- 
partment of company, including Canada 
Paper Co. and Canadian Cellulose Co., 
with headquarters in Montreal, and is 
well known to the trade in Canada and 
the United States. He will continue to 
handle the pulp sales. 


@ THE E. B. EDDY CoO., of Hull, has 
begun work on the second stage of its 
rehabilitation program, and is spending 
a substantial amount on renovating the 
sulphite plant. The first stage in the 
program was completed recently. It con- 
sisted of the installation of a new water 
filtration plant. The company manufac- 
tures newsprint and numerous paper 
specialties. 


@ THE LAURENTIDE Construction 
Co., 1253 McGill St., Montreal, has been 
awarded the bulk contract for construc- 
tion of the proposed $50,000 factory 
building on St. James St. West, for the 
London Paper Box Co., in Montreal. The 
new factory is to be one story high, with 
basement, 70 by 80 feet, of mill and brick 
construction. Work has already been 
commenced. 


@ RAOUL TREMBLAY, of St. Jéréme, 
Lake St. John, who took an action for 
$168,000 against the Duke-Price Co. and 
was awarded $7,500, is taking his case 
to the Court of Appeal in an effort to 
obtain further redress, as the result of 
alleged damage to his property by the 
raising of water levels in the lake where 
work was proceeding on a power site. 


* To Re-Open Chicoutimi Mill 


Employment for 2,000 at present job- 
less men in the production of 40,000 tons 
of groundwood, for which a market has 
been found in Europe, was arranged for 
last month at an interview between 
Premier L. A. Taschereau and a large 
delegation from Chicoutimi and district. 
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The delegation was headed by Bishop 
C. R. Lamarche, J. E. A. Dubuc, Member 
of Parliament, Gustave Delisle, Member 
of the Legislative Assembly, and Mayor 
Jules Tremblay, all of Chicoutimi. Hec- 
tor Laferté, Minister of Colonization 
and Fisheries, and Honoré Mercier, Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests, received the 
delegation with the Premier. 

Exemption of a water tax of 85 cents 
per ton of pulp produced for a period of 
five years and temporary suspension of 
tax arrears to the amount of $300,000 in 
favor of the Chicoutimi Pulp Co., whose 
plant has been idle for a number of 
years, was agreed to by the Premier. 
The delegation stated that these meas- 
ures would make possible arrangements 
with the banks for financing the re- 
opening of the mill. 

Premier Taschereau stated his Gov- 
ernment granted the request “in an 
effort to help the people of Chicoutimi in 
their time of distress.” 


@ IN THE FACE of generally unfavor- 
able conditions and a decided drop in 
the value of tonnage manufactured, the 
earnings of Howard Smith Paper Mills 
for the year ended December 31, 1931, 
were maintained at a satisfactory level, 
according to the company’s recently pub- 
lished consolidated financial statement. 
Features of the balance sheet include an 
increase in net working capital; an im- 
portant reduction in bank loans; an ad- 
justment in inventory values to corre- 
spond with present replacement values 
and a reduction in the value of fixed 
assets to a figure conforming more 
closely to current values. 


@ THE FINANCIAL statement of 
Duke-Price Power Co., for 1931, shows 
a comparatively small decline in gross 
earnings from the preceding year, and 
due to reduction in expenses, a slight 
increase in net earnings. At the same 
time, the working capital position is 
shown to have undergone a very sub- 
stantial improvement, the 1930 excess 
of current liabilities over current assets 
of $348,029 having been converted into 
a net working capital of $546,865 in the 
present report. 


@ THE NEWLY-FORMED Central 
Quebec Light and Power Co. will erect 
in the near future a hydroelectric plant 
on the St. Francis River, at Sherbrooke, 
to develop 20,000 hp. At the same time, 
it will erect in the west end of the city 
a plant for the production of ground- 
wood to be used for the manufacture 
of paper cartons and boxes. This latter 
company, a subsidiary of the power 
company, will be known as the Ulverton 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


@ AT A LARGE meeting of employees 
of Wayagamack Division of Consoli- 
dated Paper Corp., held in the Wayaga- 
mack Club House some time ago, the 
trophy for the safest mill in Canada 
was presented by J. N. Stephenson, edi- 
tor of Pulp and Paper Magazine, donors 
of the trophy. The Wayagamack plant, 
after one man had suffered a slight ac- 
cident last July, had attained a record 


up to February 20th of 228 days with- 
out a lost-time accident. This excellent 
accomplishment was generously credited 
by the management largely to the in- 
spiration and interest aroused by the 
contest for the trophy. In fact, the 
mill is now well on its way toward win- 
ning a similar reward for a competition 
conducted under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and it is hoped 
that they will be as successful in the 
all-America contest as they were in the 
all-Canada competition. 


ONTARIO 
@ Abitibi Earnings Decline 
Sharply 

Report of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co. for the year ended December 31, 
1931, shows bond and all other interest 
earned virtually one and a half times, 
after depreciation and depletion. Con- 
tinuing its policy of inventory liquida- 
tion, the company in the year was able 
to reduce its bank loans from $4,500,000 
to $3,400,000, and it is stated by Presi- 
dent Alexander Smith that since De- 
cember 31st the current bank loans have 
been reduced to $2,150,000. 

Profit for the year was $5,397,152, 
after providing for all costs incurred in 
connection with shut down mills, and 
including $197,205 profit on bonds pur- 
chased for sinking fund purposes. This 
compares with $7,374,338 operating 
profit for the previous year. Deprecia- 
tion and depletion were provided on the 
usual basis of production, the amount 
being $1,293,571 for 1931 compared with 
$1,666,524 for 1930. 

Interest required approximately the 
same amount as for the previous year, 
$2,801,608, as compared with $2,786,071 
for the year previous. Dividends paid 
during the year were $52,500 on the 
seven per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, representing three full quarters, 
$523,227 being the first quarter on the 
six per cent cumulative preferred and 
the full year’s dividends, $245,000, on 
the seven per cent cumulative preferred 
stock of Provincial Paper, Ltd., which 
is controlled by Abitibi and the financial 
statement of which was consolidated 
with that of the parent company. 


® Abitibi Power Contract 
May Be Modified 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario is said to be faced with 
another problem. The Thunder Bay 
Pulp and Paper Co., owned by the Abi- 
tibi Power and Paper Co., is under con- 
tract to take power from the Nipogon 
development of the Commission. The 
Thunder Bay company is not operating 
and is asking for some relief from its 
contract, said to be over 18,000 horse- 
power. Conversations have taken place 
with the Commission, but it is said that 
it finds modification difficult because the 
generating station at Alexander Land- 
ing, on the Nipigon River, just below 
Cameron Falls, was constructed largely 
on the demand for power from the pulp 
industry at the head of the Lakes. 
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The Abitibi company has a contract 
to deliver 100,000 hp. to the Commission, 
of which 85,000 hp. is to be taken next 
October. On this contract 18,000 hp. is 
now being sold to International Nickel 
Co., at Sudbury. Construction on the de- 
velopment at Abitibi Canyon is being 
maintained according to schedule, and 
there is little doubt that the work will be 
completed by October next. Of the 85,- 
000 hp. block, Hon. J. R. Cook, chair- 
man of the Commission, stated recently 
that between 60 and 65 per cent was 
already disposed of. The matter may 
be opened up again and the contracts 
amended to meet present conditions. 


@ AT A MEETING of the directors of 
the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association held recently in 
Toronto it was arranged to hold the an- 
nual meeting of the Association in the 
King Edward Hotel on April 12. Mat- 
ters of interest affecting the woods oper- 
ations in the industry were discussed 
and a report on the activities in the 
woods department presented by W. Mil- 
ler, Chief Sanitary Inspector for the 
Ontario Government. The secretary- 
engineer made a verbal interim report 
in the course of which he said that the 
operations of the Association as carried 
on so far this season were of a satisfac- 
tory character in that a considerable re- 
duction in fatal, major and minor acci- 
dents had taken place. The situation in 
the pulp and paper industry in respect 
to the newsprint branch, he said, was 
none too good, but most of the plants 
were looking for a good year. 


@ E. GOLDRING, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Kitchener Paper Box Co., at 
Kitchener, has severed his connection 
with that firm and has gone into busi- 
ness for himself in the manufacture of 
set-up boxes at Kitchener. 


@ THE 1931 annual financial state- 
ment of Corrugated Paper Box Co. shows 
very clearly the effect of adverse condi- 
tions prevailing during the year, these 
including continued fall in prices, in- 
tense competition for business and gen- 
eral price cutting and general depres- 
sion in business and industry. As a re- 
sult of this the company reported an 
operating loss of $25,815, which in- 
creased to $71,297 after charging off the 
year’s depreciation, these comparing 
with a profit of $131,191 and a net, after 
depreciation, of $86,711 in 1930. No 
dividends were disbursed on either the 
preferred or common stocks during the 
year, and, applying the deficit, total sur- 
plus was reduced to $107,034, as com- 
pared with $196,446 in 1930, in which 
latter year $29,067 was disbursed to pre- 
ferred shareholders, leaving a balance 
of $57,644 earned as surplus on that 
year. The deficit in 1931 compares with 
an earning power of $10.44 on the pre- 
ferred in 1930 and a net of 61 cents per 
share on the common. 


@ SHOWING a sound current position 
in spite of adverse conditions during the 
year ended December 31, 1931, the an- 
nual report of F. N. Burt & Co. reveals 
that surplus was drawn on during the 
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past year to the extent of $39,937 to 
maintain the $3 dividend rate on the 
common stock. President S. J. Moore, 
however, points out that directors felt 
justified in this action inasmuch as dur- 
ing the past 22 years the average annual 
addition to-surplus out of profits was 
$73,550. The company’s statement of 
profit and loss and surplus shows a bal- 
ance at the end of the year of $1,146,910 
against $1,186,848 at the beginning of 
the period. Profits for the year are 
shown at $532,161, compared with $592,- 
559 for 1930. Appropriations are almost 
identical with those of the previous year, 
federal taxes being shown, however, at 
$1,000 less. 


@ GREAT LAKES Paper Co., which 
has a large pulp and paper mill at Fort 
William and was originally established 
by the Backus interests, has been ad- 
judged bankrupt by a judgment of Mr. 
Justice Sedgewick on March 14. F. C. 
Clarkson has been appointed custodian 
of the company’s estate. The judgment 
was given upon the petition of Inland 
Coal and Dock Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
which has a claim for $253,509 against 
the paper company. 


@ J. G. FLECK has been appointed 
vice-president and managing director of 
the J. R. Booth Co., Ltd., Ottawa, and 
M. O. Nielsen, formerly of Canada Power 
and Paper Corp., has been appointed 
chief engineer. 


MANITOBA 


® Pine Falls Mill Shut Down 


Despite appeals made by the Provin- 
cial Government and business organiza- 
tions in Winnipeg, the Pine Falls plant 
of the Manitoba Paper Co., the only 
newsprint mill in the Prairie Provinces, 
has been closed down for an indefinite 
period. The little town of Pine Falls is 
industrially dead. Nothing else sustains 
it but the big paper mill, a unit in the 
Abitibi company’s holdings, which was 
erected in 1925. 

Some 75 of the employees have been 
given work cutting ties for the Canadian 
National Railways, and a small corps of 
workers is being retained at the plant to 
make shipments to customers from the 
stock of newsprint on hand. 

The company has declined to specu- 
late as to the extent of the period during 
which the mill will remain closed. All 
the company needs is orders, officials 
say, and consequently business condi- 
tions will determine how long the plant 
will remain idle. If an improvement is 
effected during the coming summer 
hopes are entertained that operations 
will commence in the fall. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


@ HAROLD SYKES has been appointed 
sales manager for the Vancouver Pacific 
Paper Co. Mr. Sykes is well known in 
the wholesale and retail paper and allied 
trades, particularly in the West. He 
commenced his association with the 
trade as a boy in the employ of the J. C. 
Wilson Co. Later he joined the staff of 








the Hudson Paper Co. He acted as 
branch manager for the latter company 
at both Calgary and Saskatoon, and later 
was appointed assistant general sales 
manager. 


@ R. W. MAYHEW, manager of the 
Sidney Roofing & Paper Co., of Victoria, 
was recently elected a director of the 
Victoria and Island Publicity Bureau at 
its annual meeting. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


@ Endeavor to Re-Open 
Nashwaak Mill 


Following the closing down of the 
Nashwaak pulp and paper mill at St. 
John, a committee of citizens was 
formed with the object of interesting 
capital and having the plant used for 
some purpose. The committee now re- 
ports that United States and Canadian 
capital is willing to operate the plant at 
full capacity if financial backing is given 
the project by the city. The committee 
points out that conditions in the paper 
market and wood prices make it possible 
for the plant to be operated on a paying 
basis in competition with similar plants 
and that, were the plant to be worked 
again, it would mean the distribution 
each year of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars in wages, as well as taxes, etc. 

If the city would not get behind the 
project, the committee states that out- 
side interests would be prepared to go 
ahead if private local financial support 
were assured. Mayor White doubts, 
however, if it would be good civic financ- 
ing for the city to provide any financial 
assurance or guarantee bonds, and he 
doubted if the Legislature would ap- 
prove any such action. 


@ FIGURES given in the annual re- 
port of the New Brunswick Department 
of Lands and Mines show that during 
1931 483,458 cords of pulpwood were 
manufactured in the pulp and paper 
mills of the Province, a 15 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year. The un- 
manufactured pulpwood exported from 
the Province during 1931 amounted to 
171,305 cords, which is in excess of the 
amount exported in 1930, namely, 165,- 
280 cords. 


@ THE DALHOUSIE plant of the New 
Brunswick International Paper Co. is 
operating at high efficiency. On May 18 
of last year production of newsprint for 
the day reached 585.2 tons, and stood as 
a daily production peak until January 
16, 1932, when 592 tons were produced. 
Two days later the new record was 
broken by the manufacture of 597 tons. 
Within another week another record was 
established, when 604 tons of newsprint 
were produced in one day. 


@ WILLIAM F. WALSH, manager of 
the Fraser Companies’ pulp mill at Mill- 
bank, on the Miramichi River, stated 
recently there is now enough work in 
prospect to keep that plant in operation 
indefinitely. The mill was reopened by 
Mr. Walsh early in February, after being 
idle since last September. 
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@ New Catalogues and 
Publications 


Meter Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
—Booklet No. 112, printed in two colors, 
outlines the advantages, the mechanical 
eonstruction and various methods of in- 
stallation of the Bailey Boiler Water 
Level Recorder. It describes the method 
for obtaining records of the true water 
level throughout the full range of the 
drum. A large number of illustrations are 
included showing installation photographs 
and reproductions of actual chart records. 
The bulletin has been written to appeal to 
power plant operators and engineers alike. 


Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. ¥.—The Aloxite Brand Pulp Grinding 
Wheel is described in a special new bul- 
letin. This is claimed to be an improved 
wheel that will be of decided interest to 
every plant official interested in the more 
economical production of better grade 
pulp. 

The Diamond Rubber Company, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio—The versatility of Diamond 
Conveyor Belts for the handling of raw 
materials, parts and packages is portrayed 
in a new booklet called “How Shall We 
Handle It?” A number of photographs 
illustrate the various applications of the 
belt conveyor in a number of different 
industries. 


Lubrication Devices, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich.—A Picture Story of Farval is the 
subject of a bulletin which illustrates the 
operation of the Farval centralized sys- 
tem of lubrication to all types of bearings 
in industrial plants. 


Mason Regulator Co., Boston, Mass.— 
Mason Precision Pressure Controllers, 
both recording and non-recording, are fea- 
tured in bulletin No. 401. Special features 
incorporated in the Mason control devices 
and the operating principles are carefully 
explained and clarified by illustrations and 
diagrammatic sketches. Instrument ranges 
and prices are also given. 

Oliver United Filters, Inc., New York 
City—A leaflet just received features new 
development in the construction of the 
firm’s acid pump which is now made in 
a modified design, providing for circulat- 
ing solution on the packing gland in place 
of grease, if grease is not desired. The 
pump as now constructed is used in a 
growing range of industrial applications, 
one of them being the circulation of chlo- 
rinated water in treatment of process 
work. Several mechanical improvements 
have been made in the Olivite pump. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Chi- 
cago—Beginning with April, this company 
will publish each month a technical mono- 
graph on the lubrication of some type of 
equipment. This is the result of expres- 
sion from many plant men who desire 
specific authoritative information on the 
proper lubrication of various types of ma- 
chinery. The plan is to go through the 
entire line of the more important indus- 
trial equipment, making each lubrication 
discussion simple, brief and informative. 
No particular brand of lubricants will be 
recommended. These monographs may be 
obtained by addressing the Technical Di- 
vision of the company at 910 South Mich- 
igan Avenue. 

BOOKS 

Bibliograhpy of Bibliographies on Chem- 
istry and Chemical Technology—The Na- 
tional Research Council announces the 
publication of Bulletin 86, which is the 
Second Supplement to the bulletin of this 
title covering the period 1929-1931. The 
original bulletin (No. 50) covered the 
period 1900-1924 and contained about 10,- 
000 bibliographies classified under 2400 
headings. The First Supplement (No. 71) 
covered the period 1924-1928 and con- 
tained about 4000 bibliographies under 
1050 headings. The Second Supplement 
contains approximately 3300 bibliographies 
under $50 headings. These bulletins may 
be obtained from the Publication Office, 
National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C., at the following prices: No. 50, 
$2.50; Nos. 71 and 86, $1.50 each. 
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How to Bun a Lathe—The thirtieth 
edition of this book marks the silver an- 
niversary of the publishers, the South 
Bend Lathe Works. Among the additions 
is a section on Blueprints for the Shop. 
A blueprint service is offered, covering 
jobs in the machine shop, in the home, 
automotive servicing or school shop. For 
the novice, there are also handy one-job 
manuals covering similar work. The man- 
uals are made up of working drawings 
and step by step instructions for doing 
a single job. More than 300 photos and 
drawings are used to illustrate the 400 
different types of lathe jobs and shop 
kinks described. Among other informa- 
tion there are data on the eréction and 
care of a lathe; application and care of 
lathe tools; cutting speeds of metals; 
centering work; machining on centers, on 
the face plate and in chucks; screw- 
thread cutting; taper turning and taper 
boring; milling in the lathe; using vari- 
ous attachments, etc. Some of the new 
pages, include information on motorized 
service shops; hints on grinding lathe 
tools; information on the use of small 
lathes and explanations of various motor 
drives for lathe equipment. The book, 
which has been translated into Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Chinese, is full of shop 
short cuts, information on tools and set- 
ups, reference tables and formulae. It is 
written in plain language so that a novice 
may understand. By mentioning this pub- 
lication, readers may receive this book 
from the Technical Service Dept. of the 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, 
Ind., by sending twenty-five cents in coin 
or stamps of any country. 


Walden’s ABC Guide—Besides a com- 
plete directory of paper manufacturers 
of the United States and Canada, giving 
the personnel, kinds of paper made, trim 
or width of machines, daily capacity, 
branch offices and sales agents, the 1932 
issue of this directory and buyers’ guide 
for the paper and allied trades, published 
by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc., 41 Park 
Row, New York, price $2, lists the ad- 
dresses of paper distributors, with the 
personnel of each company, and kinds of 
paper handled; paper converters are also 
listed. The volume, which is of handy 
size, has classified sections under kinds 
of paper and paper specialties manufac- 
tured. 


MICHIGAN 


® Harold Annis to Succeed 
W. Kent Kidder 


Announcement is made that Harold 
Annis has been appointed chief chemist 
of the Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of W. Kent Kidder, which became 
effective March 15. 

Mr. Annis has been connected with the 
coating mill of The Mead Corporation, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, for some time. He will 
assume his new duties on April 15. 


® Committee Chairmen Appointed 
for Interstate Meeting 


The Interstate Meeting which has been 
successfully held each year in Kalama- 
zoo is scheduled for May 20 and 21, this 
year. 

Frank Libby, president of the Cost 
and Technical Association has been 
chosen chairman of the committee in 
charge. To facilitate the handling of all 
details, the general committee has been 
subdivided into the following groups: 
Secretary and publicity, Carl C. Schnei- 
der; administration, Harold Dewey; 
program, advertising and printing, 
Harry Bradford and E. F. Whittington; 
sports and entertainment, Glen Ingling 


and Max Bardeen; arrangements, Frank 
Brown and Frank Libby. 

The program will come up to the same 
high standard of previous years, but the 
entertainment is to be curtailed to the 
minimum to allow for more concen- 
trated effort along educational lines. 
No registration fee will be charged. 


® Employment Data Presented at 
Cost and Tech Meeting 


Dr. Andrew Stevenson of the Eco- 
nomics Department of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege was the first speaker before the Cost 
and Technical Association of the Kala- 
mazoo Valley on the evening of March 31. 

Dr. Andrews presented data which in- 
dicated that the condition of the paper 
industry placed it in the first rank with 
other leading industries of the country. 
He presented data showing that employ- 
ment in all industry in 1931 was 65 per 
cent of 1929 and payrolls were 49 per 
cent. In the paper and pulp industry, 
employment was 85 per cent of 1929 and 
payrolls were 79 per cent. 

The second speaker, Benjamin F. 
Soffe of the Permutit Co., presented a 
very interesting paper on “Water Puri- 
fication.” This talk was illustrated with 
lantern slides which added materially 
to the information presented. 


® Superintendents Hear Address 


on Papers for Special Purposes 


The Michigan Division of the Super- 
intendents Association held a very in- 
teresting meeting in March. Elbert Mil- 
ham of the Watervileit Paper Co., as the 
speaker, outlined some of the problems 
in “Making Papers for Special Pur- 
poses.” 

The first essential in making a paper 
for a special purpose is to know what 
that purpose is. Too often the salesman 
in his eagerness to get an order, even 
when times are good, will promise the 
customer almost anything and only gets 
half of the requirements. Consequently 
when the order gets to the mill the pro- 
duction department is at sea as to just 
what is required. 

Too often mills are willing to take a 
chance on being able to make a new 
grade or special grade when their equip- 
ment is not suited to the job at all or 
perhaps the technique required of the 
workmen is so much different than 
usual routine that loss in production and 
quality will result. Loss of the order 
would probably be better than the trou- 
ble resulting from shipping inferior 
paper. 


@ Ray Barton Addresses Tappi 
on Sulphite Troubles 


The Kalamazoo Valley Section of the 
Technical Association met in the offices 
of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. the evening of March 9 where they 
listened to Ray Barton detail some of 
the “Troubles of the Sulphite Manufac- 
turer.” 

Mr. Barton has had considerable ex- 
perience in sulphite before coming to the 
Michigan Paper Co. He said that in 
spite of the technical developments in 
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the pulp field, there is still a consider- 
able amount of personal equation enters 
into the most important operation, the 
cooking of the chips. He stated that no 
two successive cooks will be alike and in 
view of the efforts being made by this 
section to bring about standard specifi- 
cations in the purchase of pulp he drew 
special attention to this point. If the 
pulp manufacturer expects to give satis- 
faction to the pulp buyer, it will prob- 
ably be necessary for him to install stor- 
age capacity enough to care for many 
cooks, perhaps a full day’s production, 
and thus be able to blend the good cooks 
with the poor ones and thereby reduce 
the wide variances now found. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK 


® J.P. Lewis Co. Now 
Affiliated with U. 8. Rubber 


Affiliation of the J. P. Lewis Co. of 
Beaver Falls, one of the most successful 
paper companies of Northern New York, 
with the United States Rubber Co., one 
of the largest corporations in the world 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber 
and rubber products, has been an- 
nounced by F. B. Davis, Jr., president of 
the latter company. 

Their association consists in joint 
ownership of the new Latex Fibre In- 
dustries, Inc., which is taking over and 
utilizing the Lewis, Slocum and LeFevre 
mills at Beaver Falls, and establishing 
main offices at 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. Harry S. Lewis, Beaver Falls, 
head of the J. P. Lewis Co., is president 
of the new company; R. P. Rose, vice- 
president, and Wilson H. Blackwell, 
treasurer. Dickinson E. Griffith, Low- 
ville, who has been associated with the 
Lewis pulp and paper enterprises for 
several years, is the secretary. The di- 
rectors are Mr. Lewis, Mr. Rose and 
H. W. Waite. Messrs. Blackwell, Rose 
and Waite are members of the United 
States Rubber Co. The Latex Fibre In- 
dustries, Inc., will manufacture products 
from a combination of wood pulp and 
latex or the gum from the rubber tree. 
These products include Insolex and 
Laflex, waterproof materials extensively 
used in the shoe industry; Lexide, a 
base material employed by manufactur- 
ers of artificial leather goods; and vari- 
ous automotive specialties such as panel 
and fireproof boards marketed through 
the sales organization of the United 
States Rubber Co. 

Also it is planned to manufacture a 
line of specialties for general purposes 
such as cover, tag and sign paper, and 
various industrial paper and paper 
boards. These products will be mar- 
keted by the J. P. Lewis Co. through its 
present selling organization. Insolex, 
Laflex, Lexide and the panel and fire- 
proof boards have been made by the 
Fibre Products division of the United 
States Rubber Co. at its Cleveland, O., 
and Rock City Falls, N. Y., plants up to 
the present time. After June 1 they will 
be manufactured in the Lewis, Slocum & 
LeFevre mill at Beaver Falls. This 
plant is being altered and equipped for 
the production of the new materials. 
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“The J. P. Lewis Co., of Beaver Falls, is 
one of the largest manufacturers of spe- 
cial boards. The founder of the com- 
pany, the late James P. Lewis, developed 
Beaver board, one of the leading wall 
boards made in this country. 


@ AN ORDER for a complete machine 
of the small type specially designed by 
the Bagley & Sewall Co. of Watertown 
has been received by that concern from 
the National Cellulose Co. of Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., it has been announced by 
C. W. Valentine, president of Bagley & 
Sewall. The machine is to be used in the 
manufacture of a special tissue and is 
similar to one completed and shipped a 
short time ago to Johnson & Johnson of 
Brunswick, N. J., who specialize in the 
same kind of material which is used in 
hospital pads. 


@ TITLE to the mills of the Saranac 
Pulp & Paper Co. of Plattsburgh has 
been taken by the Berst-Forester-Dix- 
field Co. bidding $424,000 for the con- 
cern at a bankruptcy sale. Two ma- 
chines of the Saranac mill were imme- 
diately put into operation and it was 
expected full operation of the mill 
would be resumed within the near 
future. 


@ BUSINESS in the paper industry of 
Northern New York is showing a marked 
improvement over the first of the year, 
according to J. Victor Baron of Water- 
town, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Sherman Paper Co. Mr. 
Baron said the Sherman Co. mills had 
numerous orders and were running full 
time. 


@ PAPERS incorporating the Malone 
Mill Operating Company, Inc., with its 
principal business office located in Ma- 
lone, have been filed at Albany with the 
department of state. The company will 
deal in paper products. Three stock- 
holders, all residents of New York City, 
are named as directors. They are Evelyn 
C. Clark, Robert N. Rose and John C. 
Trumbull. 


@ CHARLES W. VALENTINE, presi- 
dent of Bagley & Sewall Co. of Water- 
town, and F. Alfred Helin, also of the 
Bagley & Sewall Co., have been granted 
a joint patent by the United States pat- 
ent office covering their invention of a 
winding machine which is designed to 
deliver heavy rolls of paper to paper 
making machines. In awarding the pat- 
ent, the patent office allowed twelve 
claims of new features. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
® Torrence Elected President 
Link-Belt Company 


On March 22, 1932, at the 58th Annual 
Meeting of the Stockholders, George 
Paull Torrence, vice president in charge 
of the company’s Indianapolis opera- 
tions, was elected president of Link-Belt 
Company, manufacturer of conveying 
and power transmitting machinery, with 
headquarters at the Executive Offices, 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Mr. Torrence was graduated from Pur- 





due University, class of 1908, and has 
had 21 years’ experience in various de- 
partments of the company which he now 
heads. He is now responsible for the 
management of Link-Belt Company’s 17 
plants and warehouses, with a sales or- 
ganization in all principal cities. 

In 1915 Mr. Torrence was placed in 
charge of merchandise and chain sales 
in the company’s western division, with 
headquarters in Chicago. In 1920 he re- 
turned to Indianapolis in the capacity of 
sales manager of the Ewart Works; in 
1925 he was made general manager of 
both the Dodge and Ewart Plants; and 
in 1928, vice president of the company, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis. His 
next step was into the presidency. 


@ IT HAS BEEN reported that the 
Champion Fiber Company, Canton, N.C., 
has saved approximately $200,000 and 
ran sixty days ahead of schedule, by 
carrying on the construction program 
on its new $1,750,000 addition to the 
pulp and paper plant at Canton. The 
plant, which is nearing completion, will 
probably add 125 employees to the com- 
pany’s payroll. 


@ Executive Changes in 
the A. P. & P. A. 


With the resignation of Jesse H. Neal 
as general manager of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, as an- 
nounced last month by President S. L. 
Willson, Charles W. Boyce becomes 
executive secretary and treasurer of the 
association, John A. C. Kavanagh, statis- 
tician, acting as assistant in the general 
secretarial and executive work of the 
office. With these changes, the associa- 
tion gives promise of functioning with 
greater effectiveness in promoting those 
objects in which the members have a 
common interest than at any previous 
time. 

Executive Secretary Boyce has been 
with the association for a period of four 
years. Following a creditable career 
with the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
the course of which he established him- 
self as an authority on the forest re- 
sources of North America, Mr. Boyce 
was given charge of the Woodlands Sec- 
tion, now known as the Pulpwood De- 
partment of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, in which he continues 
to do notable work, his periodical bul- 
letins being remarkable for their ac- 
curacy and comprehensiveness of treat- 
ment. Up to the time of the annual 
meeting of the association last Febru- 
ary, he had discharged the duties of 
secretary, as well as that of assistant 
to the general manager, so he brings to 
the position of executive secretary a 
rich background of experience. 

The association is fortunate in re- 
taining the services of Mr. Kavanagh as 
statistician and assistant to the execu- 
tive secretary, for he has demonstrated 
the possession of rare ability, both as an 
executive and a compiler of facts and 
figures bearing on trends of industry 
that are calculated to throw light on fu- 


ture movements. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


@ Stone & Webster to 
Publish History 

That well-known engineering organization, Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., Boston, has in preparation a book which will record 
the history of its activities. The book will be printed on 
S. D. Warren Company paper, chosen partly because of its 
beauty, but largely because of the prominent place this paper 
manufacturer occupies in the early history of the Stone & 
Webster organization. 

At the Saccarappa mill of S. D. Warren Company, which is 
now known as the Westbrooke, Me., plant, in the year 1390, 
one of the country’s early commercial electrical installations 
was completed by Stone & Webster. This was one of their 
first undertakings, and although the power developed was 
only about 400 hp., and the transmission distance not over a 
mile, this pioneering work proved the electric transmission 
of power. 

Shortly after the first plant had been completed, Warren 
Company ordered another plant. Research had meanwhile 
demonstrated the advantages and possibilities of alternating 
current and had developed apparatus which made its use 
commercially practical. The second installation, therefore, 
made use of alternating current and included an 8000-volt 
transmission line, one of the first three-phase lines trans- 
mitting power at more than 300 volts. It was also first 
installation of the now famous Scott connection for trans- 
ferring three-phase to two-phase and vice versa. These were 
the first installations of electric transmission for commercial 
purposes in New England and among the first in America. 


@ ONE OF the few bright spots on an otherwise drab indus- 
trial picture of New England was the report of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and Industries for February, 
issued during the past month, which showed a rise of 8 per 
cent in the number employed in 30 representative Massachu- 
setts paper mills by the end of that month. The amount 
of payroll in the same mills rose 15 per cent, indicating that 
many employees on part time had been given a longer work 
ing week. Incidentally, the report of wage changes found that 
two mills had reduced wages about 9 per cent during 
February. 


® Boston Paper Trade 
Association 

The Boston Paper Trade Association held its forty-sixth 
annual meeting at the Boston Algonquin Club on March 16. 
. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Charles A. Esty; first vice president, Frank B. Cum- 
mings; second vice president, F. Bendel Tracy; treasurer, 
Thomas H. Casey; secretary, John L. Hobson. 

Albert R. Smith of the Keith Paper Co., retiring president 
of the Association, presided. 

The speaker was the Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, of Spring- 
field, well known to New England radio audiences as a pow- 
erful and inspiring speaker. He preached optimism, and 
was eloquent in proving that we have much to be thankful 
for in comparison with the trials of past depressions. 


® Kodapak Being Introduced 


Kodapak, Eastman Kodak’s new transparent wrapping 
paper, has made its official appearance in New England. 
D. F. Munroe Co., and Storrs & Bement Co., Boston paper 
merchants, have been appointed New England agents. 

Kodapak is offered in three weights, in both moisture- 
proof and plain. Claims for it are great strength, resistance 
to changes in atmospheric condition, exceptionally clear 
white, and printability. The trade interest however centers 
on the price to be asked. At this writing, price has not been 
determined on resale but it will be well up with and possibly 
slightly above competing sheets. It is understood that cotton 
linters are the base raw material. 


@ THE TRADE WAS taken greatly by surprise to learn 


of the resignation of James W. Harris, mill manager of the 
Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Me. He has been con- 
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C fr LOw 
production COSTS 


GET THIS FULL 
ROTARY TOWEL 
INTERFOLDER 


FOLDS JR. 
or SR. SIZE 


PAPER 
TOWELS 


H ere is the solution to towel department profits. 
This single width rotary towel interfolding machine will cut pro- 
duction costs down to a minimum. It requires but one operator 
for running, labeling and packing. Its guaranteed production is 
100 cases (3,750 towels per case) per 9-hour day. 
Built on our exclusive full rotary principle which operates more 
efficiently than any other at high speeds. Simple mechanism and 
sturdy construction give a machine that will turn out a large vol- 
ume of paper towels at a production charge of only a few cents a 
case. It is economical to operate, will give a constant steady pro- 
duction with a minimum of down time.. 
Write for complete details of this reasonably priced, high speed, 
long wearing towel folder. 


PAPER CONVERTING MACHINE COMPANY 


Dept. 20 
GREEN BAY : 3 : WISCONSIN 


Designers and makers of High Speed Rotary Folders for napkins, 
towels and toilet paper. Rotary printing presses for napkins, bags, 
envelopes, crepers, bundling presses and special converting machinery. 


“PAPER 
CONVERTING” 
SPEED eS WW SERVICE 








There can be no doubt in the minds of 
paper mill operators as to which is the 
proper anti-friction bearing for econom- 
ical operation, long life and low main- 
tenance cost. 


The largest newsprint machine in the 
world—built several years ago by the 
Bagley and Sewall Company, New York, 
for the Great Lakes Paper Company, 
Ltd., Fort William, Ont., is completely 
Timken-equipped, containing more than 
1,200 Timken Bearings. 


Other outstanding Timken-equipped 
machines have been built by the Beloit 
Iron Works, the Dominion Engineering 
Works, the Black-Clawson Company, 
Rice, Barton & Fales, the Downington 
Mfg. Company, Moore & White, and 
Pusey & Jones. Many old machines have 
been modernized by these manufacturers 
and by other equipment manufacturers 
such as Dodge Manufacturing Company. 


Many Timken-equipped machines are 
being operated by the Crocker-Burbank 
Company, the Maine Seaboard Paper 
Company, the Southern Kraft Paper 


Modernize With Timkens 








Company, the Champion Coated Paper 
Company, Eastman Kodak Company and 
other prominent paper manufacturers. 


What are the reasons for Timken dom- 
inance in paper mill machinery? First, 
Timken is the only type of bearing 
geometrically designed to carry all radial, 
thrust and combined loads within itself. 
Others need auxiliary supports such as 
thrust washers or thrust bearings. Sec- 
ond, Timken is the only type of bearing 
that can be set up with extremely close 
radial running clearance, and held to that 
clearance permanently. Third, Timken 
Bearings do not require taking up any 
oftener than “non-take-up” bearings have 
to be replaced. Thus the life of the 
Timken Bearing is much longer. 


Paper mill builders know the superior 
operating characteristics of Timken 
Bearings, so, when buying new ma- 
chines, or modernizing old ones, why 
not signify your desire for Timkens, 
thus further confirming the equipment 
builders’ judgment. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN icr.. 
BEARINGS 
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nected with the Oxford company for twenty-four years. 
Mr. Harris was tendered a dinner by a large group of friends 
and business associates at the Oxford Company House 
March 16. He is succeeded by Theodore F. Spear who has 
been assistant mill manager for some time. 


@ LOW BID on 1200 cases of toilet tissue paper for Boston 
City departments was submitted by Stone & Forsyth Co., 
Boston, at $2.90 per case. Other bidders were U. S. Envelope 
Company, Ginsburg Bros., and Hurlburt & Hatfield. 


@ SOMETHING of a sensation was created in New England 
by the new “Beeswing Manifold” made by International 
Paper Company. The new sheet permits maximum number 
of copies, has uniform weight, bright colors and is strong 
but the prices made some persons gasp. Resales were 
announced at $2.25 for 17x22 full packages. Agents are 
Carter Rice & Co. 


@ HURLBURT Paper Company of South Lee, maker of the | 
famed new four-sided deckle edge paper, has been enjoying | 


an excellent run of business. At a recent date the mill had 
six weeks’ supply of orders on hand, and was operating at 


capacity five or six days weekly. An unusually elaborate | 
portfolio book has been prepared by Hurlburt for distriBution | 
to printers throughout the country with the assistance of | 


jobbers. It presents printed samples of the new Hurlburt 
lines including the four and two sided deckle papers. Frank 


A. Juckett, proprietor of the company, entertained a group | 


of Boston paper men recently. 


@ LIKE OTHER MILLS, Strathmore Paper Company has 
found it necessary to offer lower priced values in papers that 
are still attractive in color, feel and general appearance. 
Their new Highway Cover and Broadcaster Text are said 
to be the answer for this low priced needs in attractive 
paper. The Company devoted much time and experimenting 
to place these papers on the market. They embody good 
raw materials and much papermaking craftsmanship. The 
prices are very moderate among the lowest in the Strath- 
more scale. There are many colors in both. 


® Freight Rate Changes 


Rate changes announced by the New England carriers 
during the past month include the following: A cut of ic 
per 100 pounds to 19c in the import rate on wood pulp from 
Boston to Middle Falls, Greenwich, Thomson, Trionda, N. Y. 
This puts Boston on a parity with New York. 

Pulp screenings to Haverhill, Mass., from Groveton, now 
17.50c, proposed 10c; from Lincoln, now 15.50c, proposed 8c; 
from Mt. Tom, now 14.50c, proposed 7.50c. 

Wrapping paper from Berlin, N. H., to Madawaska, Me., 
present 40c, proposed 3lc. 

New England railroads have docketed a proposal to permit 
stop off in transit to complete loading on building papers, 
wall board, roofing papers. Certain carriers have been per- 
mitting stop off on printing and wrapping papers for some 
time. The rate from original loading point will apply on a 
earload basis. A flat $10 per car charge is made for the 
service. 

An export rate of 3% cents per 100 to Boston and 38%c 
to New York is announced by carriers on wood pulp from 
Campbellton, N. B., to permit ‘movement of the traffic. 

Rate on paper and paper articles from Woronoco, Mass.. 
to 33rd street, New York City, 18,000-lb. carload minimum, 
23 cents to alternate with the present 18.50c on a 36,000-lb. 
carload minimum. This is to provide a rate that will permit 
movement of the traffic when it is impossible to load a 
36,000-Ib. car. 


@ cC. L. WHITTEMORE, of the New England Paper & Pulp | 
Traffic Association, making a report to the New England 


Shippers Advisory Board of the business prospect for the 


ensuing three months states that, from a group of reports. | 


eleven mills expect to enjoy the same volume as in April- 
June of 1931. Four mills actually expect a moderate increase 
over the same period in 1931, while seven mills report an 
expected decrease. In general, it is predicted that there will 
be a drop of 10 per cent in the volume of paper tonnage 
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Announcing a 


New 


Book 


Perhaps we shouldn’t call 
this a book, since it has only 
thirty-two pages and talks 
mostly about the superior 
performance of Buffalo Paper 
Stock Pumps,but we’ve spent 
plenty of time and effort to 
make it as readable as the 
latest novel—and we know 
you'll like the illustrations. 


If you’ve never used a Buffalo 
Stock Pump in your mill, by 
all means ask for a copy of 
this Bulletin. It is, of course, 


FREE 


BUFFALO PUMPS, lac. 


213 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada: Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ontario 


o Heavy Stock 
PUMPS 
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Quaity-maveE FELTS have a def- 
inite bearing on your product. Only equip- 
ment designed for quality and service can 
produce a quality product. 

Our more 


on < Appleton Felts are designed with 


years’ expe- 


hoe s technical foresight for quality, then manu- 


fee ers factured in a plant where every operation 


vou *o'"¢ from the selection of the raw wool to the 
problems. last step in making a finished felt is checked 
to assure that quality. All felts are made 
as definitely uniform as a plant can make 
them—and made for the specific require- 


ments .of the customer. 


That’s why in 1932 Appleton Felts are 
standard for quality, design and service. 
Perhaps our accumulated experience will 
help you solve your felt problems. 








APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS Appleton Wis. 
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expected, while straight printing paper will remain the same 
in volume of production and shipments. Newsprint tonnage 
in New England is expected to drop 10 per cent during the 
current quarter. 


@ QUINCY P. EMERY, Inc., of New York, has been ap- 
pointed direct mill representative of Tileston & Hollings- 
worth Co., Boston manufacturers of printing papers. This 
company sells all of its paper in New England direct to 
consumers. 


@ SONS of Andrew P. Lane, traffic manager of the Great 
Northern Paper Company, have assumed important traffic 
positions this month. Arthur Lane is head of a new com- 
pany, Peabody & Lane Inc., which will represent more than 
20 American and foreign steamship lines in Boston, occupy- 
ing the offices used for the past 12 years by Rogers & Webb. 
Andrew F. Lane, another son, assumed the office of Foreign 
Freight Agent of the Boston & Maine R. R. as of April 1. 


@ DENNISON Manufacturing Company, paper converters | 


of Framingham, Mass., passed the 17% cents dividend on its 
Class A stock. Action respecting dividends on debentures 
and preferred stock will be taken in April. 


offsetting the general decline in volume. 


@ GILMAN Paper Company of Vermont, has recently re- | 


ceived delivery from Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., South 


Windham, Conn., of complete machinery equipment for mak- | 


ing the newest variety of pasted multi-wall bags. 


® §. L. Willson Addresses 
Paper Merchants 


S. L. Willson, president of the American Paper and Pulp | 
Association, also president of American Writing Paper Co., | 
delivered the principal address at the March meeting of the | 
New England Paper Merchants Association held March 31 at | 
Russell Madden, vice president, | 
and R. D. W. Ewing, sales manager, were also present and | 


the Boston Harvard Club. 


spoke briefly. 


Mr. Willson urged serious consideration by the paper in- | 
dustry of a federal plan of industrial regulation along lines | 


similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission regulation 
of railroads. 
tice Brandies of the Supreme Court in connection with a 
western ice company case in support of his contention. To 
offset overproduction, he said, some means of controlling the 
unregulated expansion of industry is needed. In order to 
expand production unduly, it should first be necessary to 
prove to a federal commission that such expansion was justi- 
fied by market conditions. Mr. Willson recognized the diffi- 
culty of securing congressional action along that line, but 
cited the Nye and Walsh bills as evidence of a saner attitude 
in Congress toward that desired end. When certain grades 


of paper, or other industrial products are overproduced or | 


could be overproduced to an extent of 20-50 per cent of 
the market’s ability to absorb them, it seems that only by 
some federal tribunal can such chaotic conditions be curbed 
from becoming chronic. 


@ NEW ENGLAND paper mills were much interested in 
bids submitted on the year’s coal needs of the State of Massa- 
chusetts inasmuch as the prices offered for 12 months de- 
livery were lower than the spot market. Quotations on West 
Virginia smokeless mine run were $5.10 on cars Boston and 
$4.34 for nut and slack. Northern New England paper com- 
panies have been offered pulpwood at $8 per cord or less 
recently which effectively bars out Russian competition for 
some time to come. Old rope is a bit firmer, foreign packing 
having sold at 1.50c per pound ex dock Bosten. Waste paper 
is steady, several New England book mills continue buying 
west coast packing which is delivered at Boston by water and 
which costs about 85-90c per 100 pounds delivered mill. 


@ SMITH & WINCHESTER Mfg. Co., South Windham, 
Conn., has just shipped to Gilman Paper Co., Gilman, Vt., 


complete machinery for making the latest type of pasted 


multi-wall bags. 
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The company | 
is actively promoting several new lines, including a new | 
sanitary paper specialty with which it has high hopes of | 


He cited the recent dissenting opinion of Jus- | 








A name that has won a world-wide reputation 
through 75 years devoted to paper-making progress 





The Reed, Lever-operated, Stock Valve is a 
single-action, plunger type stock valve de- 
signed to successfully overcome valve diffi- 
culties in paper stock lines. Under most 
exacting conditions and in numerous installa- 
tions this valve is demonstrating its unusual 
efficiency, and economy in operation. It re- 
quires no changes in pipe lines; no clogging 
—self cleaning; quick opening and closing; 
can be drained or washed out when in use; 
insures accurate control of flow; perfectly 
fitted—leak proof; operating lever can be 
locked in any desired position; constructed 
with full size pipe opening. 


Also Reed Gear-operated Stock Valve in larger 
sizes; opening and closing is facilitated by 
hand-wheel through rack and pinion. Rat- 
chet and pawl enables locking in any desired 
position. 





E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD-MASSACHUSETTS 
BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE MACHINERY FOR PAPER MILLS 
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LEADEROAITF 


HOLYOKE Cotton and Paper 
Rolls are precision rolls. Not 
theoretically so—but actually. 
The result is a higher quality 
paper of whatever grade you 
are running, uniform in fin- 
ish throughout. May 
aivoers $s the reason for 
HOLYOKE’S Leadership for 
the past 65 years. 





HOLYOKE and HOLYOKE MACHINE COMPANY form 
a guarantee of Superior Workmanship and Performance. Long 
Engineering experience has built unquestioned excellence into 
every HOLYOKE MACHINE. HOLYOKE’S Precision finish, 
rugged construction, and fewer repairs make HOLYOKE Rolls 
the best buy for the long run and the perfect run. 


Write HOLYOKE MACHINE COMPANY, HOLYOKE, 
MASS., Maufacturers of Super Calenders, Platers, Cotton, 
and Paper Rolls, Washing and Beating Engines, Wood Pulp 
Grinders, Barkers, Chippers, Rag and Paper Dusters, Rag 
Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses, Hercules Water 
Wheels and Governors. 





fy) KASS 


“MACHINE -COMPAN) NS 
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WISCONSIN 


@ Paper and Lumber Interests 
Confer on Hawley-Beattie Bill 


Wisconsin is building a powerful lobby for passage in Con- 
gress of the Hawley-Beattie bill placing an emergency import 
duty on foreign pulp wood and commercial pulp. Backing 
of civic organizations is being given pulp mills in their fight 
against the seizure of their business by Swedish concerns 
with their low wages, low living standards and depreciated 
currency since abandoning the gold standard. Dumping of 
pulp at Great Lakes ports by tramp steamers from Sweden at 
approximateiy $50 a ton when it costs $55 to manufacture 
it here is already having its serious effect in the loss of long 
time customers of pulp mills. Several have announced a 
shutdown before the end of this year as their only alternative 
unless relief is forthcoming through tariffs. The Hawley- 
Beattie bill would establish an import duty equal to the dif- 
ferential in currency between other countries and the United 
States, ranging from 20 to 35 per cent, and would be in effect 
only until Dec. 1, 1933. 

Earl W. Tinker, regional forester of the United States 
Forestry Service for Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, 
brought this matter into public discussion during the last 
few weeks and during the last few days of March called a 
eonference at Milwaukee, with about 75 present, representing 
paper and pulp mills, lumber interests, timber land owners, 
conservationists and others. A resolution was adopted from 
these men so directly affected and will be submitted to rep- 
resentatives in Congress urging the necessity of supporting 
the Hawley-Beattie bill. Chambers of Commerce, American 
Legion posts, service clubs, fraternal organizations and 
others have also adopted resolutions and sent communica- 
tions to congressmen and senators pointing out the situation. 
It is believed that the force of all this public interest will 
exert sufficient influence to bring early relief. 

Other phases of the wood supply program were taken up at 
the Milwaukee conference referred to above. Dr. Raphael 
Zon, director of the Lake States Experiment Station, St. Paul, 
Minn., pointed out that the reverse of the homesteading situa- 
tion 50 or 75 years ago is taking place now and that 6,000,000 
acres of land in 17 northern Wisconsin counties have again 
become public property, 3,000,000 in Michigan and by 1936 a 
total of 10,000,000 in Minnesota. Reclamation is possible but 
at a cost of $5 or $6 an acre is too expensive. Reforestation 
is a partial solution, he said, but should be intensively car- 
ried out on only a few of the millions of acres where strategi- 
cally located -near pulp and paper mills. 

A committee was appointed consisting of Dr. Zon, W. A. 
Holt, Oconto, Wis., and George McCallum, Detroit, Mich., to 
ask the secretary of agriculture to call an early regional 
planning conference at which representatives of local, state 
and federal units can work out a systematic plan of dealing 
with the problem of the lake states. Other resolutions were 
adopted setting forth: That national forests in the lake 
states should be enlarged; that timber land should be deeded 
to the state when its value no longer justified carrying 
charges; that liquidation of virgin timber stands would be 
stopped if excessive tax burdens were removed; and that 
destructive logging of virgin timber is wasteful, uneconomic 
and unnecessary, but the tax problem is responsible for its 
continuation. 

Reforestation efforts, in the meantime, are being pushed 
forward in Wisconsin. Purchase of 200,000 acres in Taylor, 
Oconto, Sawyer and Forest counties has been approved for 
enlargement of federal forests, bringing the total for the 
state to 700,000 acres. The immediate aim is 1,000,000 acres 
of federal forests, and Dr. Zon urges that the total eventually 
be made 2,000,000. 

State forests also are growing, since 750,894 acres of land 
are now entered under the forest crop law, permitting them 
to go free of property taxes until growing timber is cut. 
Counties have taken over tax delinquent lands totalling 
460,521 acres, and privately owned forestry acreage totals 
300,375 acres, a large part of which is reforestation projects 
of paper mills. Recent additions are 91,600 acres in Douglas 
county, 49,663 in Rusk county, and 30,234 in Burnett county. 
Oneida county is planning on extensive county forest oper- 
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Watch [Your 
Bottom Press 
Rolls 


Keep an eye on your bottom. 
press rolls. The condition of the 
rubber, the crown and the bear- 
ings all exert a direct influence 
on felt performance and felt life. 


Watch your suction boxes for 
sharp edges. Round them off. 
Sharp edges, contacting the felt, 
cut the nap and rapidly wear it 
away. On cylinder molds check 
up on the bearings and on the 


crown. 


ORR FELTS are made in one of 
the most modern plants in Amer- 
ica, where the finest traditions 
known to the manufacture of 
felts for the paper industry are 
being successfully maintained. 


Specify ORR FELTS. Check 
with us on your requirements 
and obtain the exact felt needed, 
regardless of what that may be. 
The line is complete. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio 





























WETKROME 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“The Plastic, Ready-mixed 
Chrome Bonding 


Shi Ready - Mixed 

in She Drums — 200 in Steel Brums — 200 
Ibs. Net Weight, 210 Ibs. Net Weight, 210 
Ibs. Gross Weight. lbs. Gross Weight. 





WETKROME is “not” just another 
wet high temperature cement,—but a 
scientifically prepared chrome ore which 
contains the proper ratio of “bonds and 
water,” to meet the requirements of 
the brick mason who demands a 
PLASTIC READY-MIXED MOR- 
TAR,—a PRODUCT which has the 
well-known chemically neutral charac- 
teristics of chrome ore, and which 
assures a strong bond at all tempera- 
tures,—as well as exceptionally long 
service life. 


WETKROME is the “ideal” ready 
mixed Chrome Cement for laying re- 
fractory brick in all types of industrial 
furnaces. Can be trowelled, dipped, 
brushed, sprayed or poured. 


‘Distributors in Principal Cities” 


E.J.LAVINO AND COMPANY 


REFRACTORIES DIVISION 


CHROME. MAGNESITE, PERICLASE AND SILICA REFRACTORIES 
BULLITT BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


“Pioneers in Chrome Refractories” 


Refractories Division, E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY, Bullitt Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new Bulletin No. 1-21-1 regarding Wetkrome. 
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ations and called on C. G. McLaren, forester of the Tomahawk 
Kraft Paper Co., Tomahawk, Wis., recently to explain the 
company’s vast reforestation operations. Mr. McLaren has 
motion pictures of methods used. 


@ NORMAN STONE, general manager of the Mosinee Paper 
Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis., has been made president of a new 
Wisconsin co-operative group whose object will be to boost 


paper products of Wisconsin mills. Plans were launched at 
a meeting of mill executives at Appleton, Wis., last month. 
Leo Croy, Menasha, is vice-president, and C. B. Clark, presi- 
dent of the Riverside Paper Corporation, Appleton, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. An advertising campaign is to be prepared 
immediately by a committee consisting of E. C. Colvin, Apple- 
ton Coated Paper Co., Appleton, Wis.; Mark Peacock, Berg- 
strom Paper Co., Neenah, Wis.; Allan Pratt, Menasha, and 
Richard Bellack, Stevens Point. 


@ IMPROVEMENT in the financial 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is shown in 
reports issued by Gen. Otto H. Falk, president. Current 
assets are $32,338,000 as against liabilities of $4,308,000, or a 
ratio of 7 to 1. This compares with a ratio of $34,180,000 to 
$5,589,000 the previous year. This improvement was accom- 
plished despite net income of $1,256,431 for the year 1931 as 
compared with $3,604,609 in 1930. Unfilled orders amount to 
$7.889,333 at the beginning of the year and total assets were 
$75,369,000. 


position of Allis- 


@ WATERPROOFED paper specialties are now being turned 
out by the newly organized Syl-Mac Products Co., Merrill, 
Wis., where a new treating process is being used. The plant 
will turn out 40,000 square feet of treated paper daily, for 
table, shelf and floor coverings and other purposes. A line 
of drapes as durable as cloth, crepe paper treated to make 
waterproof covering for cement bags, and waterproof barrel 
linings is to be added. Crepe from Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis., and Tuttle Press, Appleton, Wis., is being 
used. 


@ PRINTED COPIES will soon be supplied paper mills of 
a voluntary unemployment insurance plan proposed by the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission for all industries, in com- 
pliance with a new state law. It is being prepared by Prof. 
Paul Ruashenbach, an economist of the University of Wis- 
consin for the commission. Opinions and suggestions will be 
sought to meet the peculiar conditions of individual indus- 
tries before the plan is finally put into effect. Industries have 
until July, 1933, to place 175,000 employees under a voluntary 
system, otherwise a compulsory plan will be inaugurated. 


@ THREE PLANTS of the Marathon Paper Mills Co., Roths- 
child, Wis., have added 142 men since January 1 in order to 
take care of increased demands and production, according to 
D. C. Everest, vice-president and general manager. Ashland 
mill added 45, Wausau mill 32, and Menasha plant 65. Addi- 
tional employees will be placed in these converting units in 
the next sixty days to take care of seasonal upturn. The main 
paper mill at Rothschild has been operating nearly 100 per 
cent for the last six months with 535 men. 


@ Earnings of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
Wis., were approximately halved in 1931 but the current posi- 
tion was improved to a 5 to 1 ratio, partly by the sale of an 
additional $3,500,000 of first mortgage bonds. Current assets 
as of December 31 were $8,960,000 against liabilities of 
$1,739,000. The ratio in 1930 was 2 to 1. Net sales in 1931 
were $18,136,539, as compared to $21,771,187 in 1930. 

A cut in hour rates of approximately ten per cent last 
month in the crepe wadding division was the first reduction 
given mill workers, although the monthly salaries in all de- 
partments were reduced in 1931. This division was operat- 
ing about 95 per cent of capacity in 1931 and is now running 
full time, and the reduction was applied there because em- 
ployees of the other mills have been largely on short weeks 
and therefore earning less. 


@ IMPROVEMENTS made by the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co., by which its power dam on the Wisconsin 
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YERSON 


IMMEDIATE STEEL FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


When something breaks. . . and steel is 
needed in a hurry. 
upon Ryerson for quick action. Complete 
stocks of all steel products, including: 








- you can depend 














Bars Wire Babbitt Metal 
Shapes Chain Tool Steel 
Structurals Turnbuckles Bar Iron 
Rails Shafting Refined Iron 
Plates Boiler Tubes Floor Plates 
Sheets Boiler Fittings Safety Treads 
Rivets Corrugated Sheets Small Tools 
Bolts Concrete Reinforcing Machinery 
Nails Welding Rods 
Write for the Journal and Stock 
List—the “key” to Immediate 
Steel. 
JosePu T. Rrerson & Son x 
Chigage, Ph - <> St. Louis Philodipkis Detroit 
Clevelan: Jersey City Boston 
ST a ie a rai ee 
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have you tried 


The New Industrial Alkali 
METSO CRYSTALS 


Sodium Metasilicate (Naz SiO; .5H2 O) 


METSO CRYSTALS, white, clean, crystalline 

grains of sodium metasilicate dissolve completely in 
water, and produce strongly alkaline washing 
liquors. Metso provides active alkali buffered to 
restrain corrosive effects. 


Every mill that washes or cleans any substance— 
rags, pulp, felts, machines—should know Metso 
Cc Samples and literature will permit you 
to study this unique double action cleaner. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


Makers of Silicates of Soda 


121 S. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 
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The heavy-duty 
Langston Slitter can 
be had in any width, 
to wind any diam- 
eter. Use it as a wind- 
er or as a rewinder. 
Speeds up to 3000 feet 
per minute. Makes 
rolls of uniform den- 
sity, square-edged. 
Langston’s Shear- 
Cut makes no dust— 
the paper is clean- 
cut, not ground 
apart. A catalog is 
yours for the asking. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO., Camden, N. J. 
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“READY 
DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 





] 
THE MOST WE MAKE 
ECONOMICAL an Ea om 
FILLING THAT 
WRITE FOR 
CAN BE PUT INSTRUCTION 
IN A MORTISE SHEET “©” 
WHEEL WHICH IS 
FREE 
Ready Blank 
Dressed Head 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Bend, Ind. 














Bulletins. 





1724 North 10th Street 











Roeper Electric Hoists 


For lifting paper rolls, removing calender rolls or raising Fourdrinier wires, use ROEPER Type 
“R” Electric Hoists—With or without Trolleys—Speeds up to 40 feet per minute—Send for 


ROEPER CRANE & HOIST WORKS, Inc. 


Member of Electric Hoist Manufacturers Association 


READING, PA. 
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Lessons in Paper Making 


By Harry Williamson 


One of the greatest funds of information on 
paper making ever published for the mill man. 


Part I contains the first twelve lessons and 
two separate articles—A Problem in Head 
Box Control and The Degree of Hydration. 
Price 50c. 


Part II contains fourteen lessons and one 
separate article—Safety Practice in Machine 
Room. Price 50c. 


Practical Helps for the 
Mill Man 
A 48-page pamphlet made up of practical 
helps, many of which have meant considerable 


savings in paper and pulp mills. Of tremen- 
dous value to the practical man. Price 50c. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
333 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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river at Wisconsin Rapids, was enlarged and the water level 
raised have been given the sanction of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. It is stipulated that the improvements 
must not interfere with navigation or violate any other pub- 
lic rights. 


@ WISCONSIN Taxpayers’ Alliance, a new fact-finding body 
for Wisconsin, with E. L. Kelly, former state tax commis- 
sioner as its director, has as its president J. M. Conway, 
president of the Hoberg Paper & Fibre Cuo., Green Bay, Wis. 
It is non-political and non-partisan, but will work to check 
the increase of taxation. Others included in its general 
council and affiliated with the paper industry are: Ben Alex- 
ander, Wausau; J. L. Barchard, president, Hummel & Down- 
ing Co., Milwaukee; E. A. Oberweiser, president, Whiting- 
Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; F. J. Sensenbrenner, 
president, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., and 
Cyrus Yawkey, Wausau, Wis. 





@ WESTERN railroads have agreed to lower the transcon- 
tinental rate for pulpwood shipments from the Pacific coast 
to Wisconsin from 60 cents to 55 cents a hundred pounds, 
covering all-rail delivery. They plan to help paper and pulp 
mills survive the competition of low-priced Swedish pulp and 
recapture some of the business formerly going via Panama 
canal. 





@ THREE FIRES occurring at the Northern Paper Mills 
Co. within a few days of each other caused total losses of 
about $7,000. The most serious was one above the machine 
room in an overhead pipe runway. Power was cut off so the 
mill was down for more than half a day. 


@ NET PROFITS of the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., were 








$111,485 for 1931, as compared with $89,189 in 1930, according 
to E. A. Meyer, president. The company repurchased during 
the year $150,000 of first mortgage bonds and is holding them 
in the treasury in anticipation of sinking fund requirements | 
in the future. Current assets are $620,454, as compared to 
current and secured liabilities of $113,031, or a ratio of five 
and a half to one. Operations were 100 per cent of capacity | 
last year. 









@ THE POINT PAPER PRODUCTS CO., newly organized 
at Stevens Point, Wis., has placed three salesmen on the road 
with a line of wrappings, bags, office specialties, bathroom 
tissues, wax paper and cartons. The concern is a branch of 
the Worzalla Publishing Co. 










@ BECAUSE of water supply and business conditions, the 
“lower” mill of the Flambeau Paper Co., Park Falls, Wis., has 
been closed for the first time since 1895. The paper mill is 
operating only part time and the power was not needed. 







@ PAUL A. SMITH has resigned as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Combined Locks Paper Co., Appleton, 
Wis., after starting with the company in 1912 as boss ma- 
chine tender, later superintendent, and five years ago made 
manager. The mill was improved steadily and a new 176-inch 
machine installed. Mr. Smith’s future plans were not 
announced. 







@ ARTHUR HUMPHREY has been elected president of the 
Wolf River Paper & Fibre Co., Shawano, Wis., to succeed his 
late father, F. W. Humphrey. Others named at the annual 
meeting are: E. J. Dempsey, Oshkosh, Wis., vice president; 
Charles S. Naber, secretary-treasurer and general manager. 
Robert H. Grade, Menasha, Wis., and R. A. Upham, Shawano, 
are the additional directors. 














@ WILL C. BAUER, who completed fifty years’ employment 
with Kimberly-Clark Corporation and retired on a pension, 
was presented with a watch by the company. 








@ CHARLES H. KELLY, employed by the Thilmany Pulp & 
Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis., for more than 40 years, died last 
month at his home at Appleton, Wis. He retired about a year 
ago. Most of his time was spent at the tissue division at 
Appleton, where he was mill superintendent. 
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on in KVP Laboratories 
are continually devoting their research and 
experience towards making sure that KVP 


Papers are fulfilling their duty. 


Concentrated effort on experiments and 
tests has given to the world high quality 
papers that carry delicate food products 
anywhere in perfect safety. Narrowing dis- 
tance and giving the people of all nations 
the benefit of the world's finest foods is 
the aim of these experts. 


Records prove that their work has resulted 
in public benefit through safer, more sani- 
tary service—to say nothing of profit to the 
manufacturer and producer. 





KALAMAZOO 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 
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JOHNSON & WIERK 


INCORPORATED 


PULP AND PAPER MILL ENGINEERS 


WwW 
Reports, Design and Construction Supervision 
Steam, Hydraulic and Electric Power Plants 
Complete Mill or Equipment Layouts 
Development of New Processes and Products 
Improved Manufacturing Methods 
WwW 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
246 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 




















GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Qa 


Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 














PITTS B URGH WERE fay supe oi 
PIPING, Siectcte rower stations, Binct Ter. 
Manufacturers and Contractors a oe by pactaning ohare 


tion—backed by an experience of 
> more than a quarter century. 


PITTSBURGH PIPING & EQUIPMENT CO. 
43rd. St. and A. V. R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York ... 220 Broadway 
Chicago . . Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Bostom ....... 10 High St. 


Cleveland ..... Ulmer Bldg. 
Houghton, Mich. . . Dee Bidg. 
Indianapolis . Occidental Bldg. 
Detroit . General Motors Bldg. 











KARL A. LEFREN, Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


INDUSTRIAL POWER REPORTS 
PER AND BOARD MILLS DESIGNS 
MILL CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 




















VEST POCKET POWER PLANTS 


Small space occupied, any capacity, low over-all operating costs, high and 
extreme efficiencies, reliability, low initial investment. 

Complete pover plants to meet any operating conditions of Pulp and Paper 
mills or other Industrial service, Engineering and Construction. 


Satisfactory Services Always Guaranteed. 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 


Power Spectaltote 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 

















SKINNER & SHERMAN 


INCORPORATED 


H. J. SKINNER F. C. CLARK F. L. SIMONS 
President Vice-President Research Director 


Development of New Processes and Products 
Improved Manufacturing Methods 
Reports, Design and Construction Supervision 
Steam, Hydraulic and Electric Power Plants 
Complete Mill or Equipment Layouts 
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246 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPARY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
J. Wallace Tower—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. 


Conmuiasien, reports,| PULP AND PAPER MILLS 





construction - DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
seaman STRUCTURES 























V. D. SIMONS 


Industrial Engineer 


PULP AND Paper Miiis, Hypro-E.ecrric 
AND STEAM Power PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION PAPER MILL PROPERTIES 
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® Swedish American Industrial 
Relations 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America has been signal- 
ized by the publication of a volume of 144 pages containing a 
number of special articles dealing with Swedish American 
relations, beginning with one bearing this title by Frederick 
M. Feiker, director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce. The other articles 
are by Dr. Johan Liljencrants, Consul-General Olof H. Lamm, 
S. C. Mead, Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, Charles K. Johansen 
and Ivar Kreuger. The article by S. C. Mead, secretary of 
the Merchants Association of New York, deals with the im- 
portance of commercial organizations and speaks of the ex- 
cellent character of work done by the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A. in the promotion of international 
understanding. The posthumous article of Ivar Kreuger 
bears the title, “The Modern Development of Sweden’s Indus- 
try” and is a historical contribution of permanent value. 

The book is beautifully illustrated, the frontispiece being 
a portrait of H. M. King Gustaf V of Sweden, from a painting 
by Pierre Tartoué. Following this is a portrait of His Ex- 
cellency H. E. Olimar F. Bostrém, Minister of Sweden to the 
United States, an honorary president of the Chamber; Hon. 
Olof H. Lamm, Swedish Consul General and others, including 
groups of officers and directors, among which we note por- 
traits of A. J. Pagel and N. R. Johansen, well known import- 
ers of wood pulp. 

In an account of the inception and development of the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce, one of remarkable interest to 
students of trade organizations, a striking likeness of Hans 
Lagerloef is used to ornament the opening page. Mr. Lager- 
loef was secretary of the organization meeting of the Cham- 
ber twenty-five years ago. The Chamber was originally called 
the Swedish Chamber of Commerce of New York, the name 
having been changed by an order of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York to that of the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America on May 7, 1915. 

The anniversary volume contains a list of the officers and 
directors as well as members, of which the American Paper 
and Pulp Association is one. The membership of the Cham- 
ber is classified by groups, of which there are twelve. Some 
idea of the ramifications of the Chamber may be gathered 
from the classifications of groups, as follows: Group I, food 
products and beverages; Group II, animals and animal prod- 
ucts; Group III, fibers and textile products; Group IV, wood, 
wood products and paper, a classification which includes all 
of the well known manufacturers, importers and dealers in 
wood pulp and paper in the United States and Sweden; 
Group V, plant products (other than foods, fibers and wood) ; 
Group VI, chemicals and chemical products; Group VII, ores, 
metals and metal manufactures; Group VIII, machinery, tools 
and vehicles; Group IX, nonmetallic minerals and products; 
Group X, general export and import, Group XI, miscellane- 
ous; Group XII, transportation and service. 

The anniversary volume is most attractive in appearance, 
being well printed on heavy-coated paper and both its make- 
up and contents reflect credit on the editor, Oscar G. Marell. 
The address of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is 405 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


® Worthington’s Comptroller 
Heads New Management Unit 


Cc. H. Crocker, comptroller, Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation, has been elected vice president in 
charge of a newly organized unit called the Comptrollers’ 
Division of the American Management Association. 

In the last few years the functions of comptrollers of cor- 
porations have developed rapidly. Under current business 
conditions the comptroller is playing an increasingly impor- 
tant part in business organization so that he has become 
one of the most important executives in all of the larger 
corporations. 

The increasing importance of the functions of comptrollers 
is recognized by the Association and the establishing of this 
Comptrollers’ Division is tangible acknowledgment of their 
industrial importance. 
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Apmew High Speed Paper Stuff Hydrator 
(Patents Applied For) 


During the last two years, the American Paper Machinery 
And Engineering Works have completed the development 
of their New Economical Hydrator, and are now getting 
into production on this machine. 

APMEW Hydrator is entirely a new departure in Paper 
Making Machinery and its outstanding features can be 
plainly seen by paper makers. In it are combined the scien- 
tific principles of the Beater, the Jordan, the Ball Mill, 
the Rod Mill, the Centrifugal Separator, and the Pump. It 
is designed to combine the work of beater, jordan, and 
pump into one complete economical unit. It has capacity up 
to 75 tons daily on some kinds of paper stuff, it consumes 
less than 40 horse power, and it can be direct connected to 
standard motors, or it can be belt driven. 

The principal object of this Hydrator is to produce better 
paper and to economically hydrate paper stuff more uni- 
formly and to greater degree than present machines. 

Another object is to provide a hydrator which causes the 
stock to go inward against centrifugal force, and outward 
with centrifugal force, thereby in a series, alternately placing 
the stock under pressure and vacuum to separate the fibre 
bundles into single fibres, to spread size and clay thoroughly 
on each fibre and to thoroughly hydrate the stuff. Another 
object is to provide a hydrator which rolls the fibre bundles 
into single fibres without cutting them into short pieces. 

Another object is to provide a hydrator which centrif- 
ugally separates the dirt and grinds it into fine particles 
as paint is ground, producing particles so small that they 
are unnoticeable in the paper; or particles so small that 
they can be easily washed out of the pulp or easily bleached 
from the pulp. 

With these and other beneficial objects included in 
APMEW Hydrator ; it is manufactured by American Paper 
Machinery And Engineering Works, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Complete information will be furnished upon request. 














MIJEL is not an ordinary beater 


starch—it is a specially pro- 
cessed, pure gelatinized starch 
—ready for use. Does not have 
to be cooked. Just add in dry 
form to the beater. 
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201 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





Our service and facilities provide the 
same advantages in the handling of 
small orders as on the large orders. 
A considerable portion of our total 
business is represented in sales of 
minor equipment to pulp and paper 
mills. 





HEATING 


VENTILATING 


DRYING 


For complete cooperation in 
this important phase of pulp 
and paper manufacturing, mill 
executives rely upon the com- 
prehensive experience and serv- 
ice available through the Ross 
organization to help them in- 
telligently plan and produce 
equipment that will accomplish 
the results they require. 


Let Us Quote On Your Small Orders 


When you are in need of a small fan, 
blower or unit heater; equipment for 
cooling calenders or motors; ventilation 
of locker rooms, sheet metal products 
or similar equipment—let us demon- 
strate how Ross Service can save you 


The Industry’s Headquarters 
for Everything Pertaining to 
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time, trouble and money. 





J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 















414 Lewis Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 
NEW BIRKS BLDG. MONTREAL 
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TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


The following abstracts are of the 
latest developments found in the for- 
eign press and in the patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of com- 
plete articles and patents can be 
obtained at cost price. 


® Regulating Flow of Stock in 
Paper Machines 


This regulating device has a wall 
which separates the inlet chamber for 
the paper stock from a back flow cham- 
ber and a run-off gutter that leads to the 
paper machine. A closing device moves 
back and forth in the opening of this 
wall and the motion of this closing de- 
vice is effected by the stock that flows 
into the inlet chamber through the 
agency of a float. The result is that the 
excess stock that flows into the inlet 
chamber is permitted to flow through 
the opening in the dividing wall into 
the back flow chamber. 

An opening of the type which meas- 
ures the flow of the stock’is not used for 
the purpose of allowing the normal 
quantity of stock to flow out of the inlet 
chamber of the regulating device into 
the gutter that leads the stock to the 
papermaking machine. A simple waste 
wier, which can be moved up and down, 
is used in its place. The upper edge 
of the wier follows the level of the stock 
under the influence of a specially de- 
vised float, and the normal quantity 
of stock flows over the wier into the 
gutter whence it passes to the paper- 
making machine. When the feed of 
stock to the papermaking machine has 
to be interrupted, this can be done with- 
out the use of a hand slide-valve which 
lies deep below the surface of the stock. 
The run-off gutter is made so that it can 
be opened and in this position the stock 
runs into a back flow chamber which is 
arranged between the inlet chamber and 
the run-off chamber. W. P. Feeney. 
German Patent No. 529,760. 


* Digestion Liquor for Pulp 


The preparation of digestion liquor is 
accomplished by the decomposition of 
vegetable fibers with the aid of melts, 
which are obtained by the combustion 
of pulp waste liquors containing alkali 
salts. The feature of the process is that 
the solid melt which is obtained in this 
manner is roasted between the tempera- 
tures of 240 and 500 degrees C., in order 
to decompose the sulphite and thiosul- 
phate that are contained in it. There- 
after, the roasted melt is dissolved in 
water and converted into alkali bisul- 
phite or alkali hydroxide in the usual 
manner. The melts are advisedly com- 
minuted before roasting and the product 
is stored for some time for the purpose 
of giving the oxidation process a chance 
to start and thus to facilitate the roast- 
ing process itself. 

The roasting of the sulphides and the 
decomposition of the thiosulphates are 
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not disadvantageously affected by the 
presence of furnace gases, that is, car- 
bon dioxide and sulphur dioxide. Hence, 
the roasting process may be economi- 
cally carried out in this manner, that 
the waste gases from a combustion fur- 
nace for treating the waste liquor, the 
waste gases from a central power plant 
or from other furnaces and oven are 
led over the finely divided material. 
Patentaktiebolaget Groendal-Ramen, 
Stockholm, Sweden. German Patent No. 
529,099. 


© Determining Effect of 
Moisture on Paper 


This article is concerned with an in- 
strument and method for determining 
the effect of moisture on the dimensions 
of paper. This is an important matter 
































in the case of printing paper for use 
in multi-color printing. The new de- 
vice, which is claimed to be an improve- 
ment on all the instruments used up to 
the present time, consists of a glass 
cylinder, which is fastened to a flat bot- 
tom holder or base. The inner chambers 
of the cylinder or measuring flask and 
of the hollow pedestal or base are con- 
nected with one another by means of 
several openings in the cover of the 
pedestal. The upper end of the test ves- 
sel is tightly closed by means of a 
plate, which rests on three vertical 
posts located on the cover of the pedes- 
tal. The closure plate is provided in 
the center with small outlet openings 
for the air streaming through the test- 
ing or measuring flask. Clamps for 
fastening the test samples are provided 
on the closure plate of the testing vessel 
in the first place and on the cover of 
the pedestal in the second place. A meas- 
uring clock is located within the hollow 
space of the pedestal, with which the 
test sample, stretched between the 
clamps, is connected. The pointer of the 
measuring clock passes over a scale on 
the front of the pedestal, as shown in 


DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN 


the accompanying illustration. A hair 
hygrometer is arranged parallel to the 
test sample, the hygrometer indicating 
the relative humidity of the air on a 
second scale also located on the front 
of the pedestal. A mercury thermometer 
reads the temperature. There are three 
cocks on the side of the pedestal and 
these may be connected by rubber tubing 
with gas wash bottles. The wash bot- 
tles contain various salt solutions, which 
have the property of loading the air, 
that passes through, with a certain 
moisture content. The change in the 
length of the paper strip, which is being 
tested under definite humidity and 
temperature conditions, is determined 
by the reading of the top pointer, while 
the humidity is also read off the lower 
scale on the front of the pedestal. The 
author gives exact details for the prepa- 
ration of the various salt solutions used 
for the purpose of securing air with a 
definite degree of humidity. Many tests 
were made and the results are also 
given in the original article in tabulated 
form. Dr. T. Hamburger. Der Papier- 
fabrikant, volume 44, pages 693-696. 


© Feeding Pulp Digesters 


In accordance with the new invention, 
vigorous distribution of the stock and 
the greatest possible filling of the di- 
gester in the digestion of straw are se- 
cured by the process in which a non- 
vaporizing liquor, that is, for example, 
the digestion liquor, is used exclusively 
as the feeding medium, this liquor 
emerging from a number of nozzles, all 
located at the same height. The liquor 
wets and increases the weight of the 
particles of stock in a preliminary stage 
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of the operation, with the result that the 
stock is packed very densely and uni- 
formly in the digester. 

The figure shows a vertical section 
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Illustrations show a 16” 7- 
ply, and a 22" 7-ply CINCIN- 
NATI BELT operating beat- 
ers and rotaries at Dresden 
Paper Company, Dresden, 
Ohio. These belts transmit 
power from I! driving 
pulleys to 5’ 8” driven pulleys 
18 4" away. 


or dependable 
transmission of 


CINCINNATI BELTS 


True to their reputation, the Cincin- 
nati Belts pictured above are ‘‘mak- 
ing good”’ at Dresden Paper Company, 
Dresden, Ohio. Twenty - four hours 
a day these two belts, travelling at 
the rate of 3283 feet per minute, de- 
liver a steady flow of power from engine 
to power shaft. 


Such performance is typical of the 


hundreds of Cincinnati Belt installa- 
tions in paper mills everywhere. You 
can depend upon Cincinnati Belts to 
give long, steady service and to deliver 
maximum power... always. 


One of our representatives will gladly 
assist you in selecting the right type 
Cincinnati Belt for your particular 
transmission requirements. 





CINCINNATE: 
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through the neck of the digester (1), in 
which the feeding funnel (2) is ar- 
ranged. This carries a number of noz- 
zles (3) at its lower end, and these noz- 
zles are connected with the liquor pipe 
(4). The stock, straw, for example, cut 
up into small pieces, emerges from the 
bunker (5) and passes through the con- 
necting part (8) and falls freely into 
the opening of the digester (6). Its 
passage is accelerated by the action of 
a current of air or of steam or the like. 
A number of streams of liquor, which 
emerge from the nozzles with more or 
less high speed, come into contact with 
the falling stock in the feeding hopper 
(2). The mouths of the nozzles are 
directed downward tangentially, so that 
they give the flow of stock a rotary 
motion. 

This rotary motion has the effect of 
distributing the stock very uniformly 
in the digester, so that the charge with- 
in the digester is uniformly impreg- 
nable by the liquor. The fact that the 
stock is uniformly impregnated with the 
liquid causes the individual particies 
of the stock to fall on the bottom of the 
digester with great violence, or on the 
stock which is already present in the 
digester. The liquor, that adheres to 
the stock, causes the latter to lose its 
natural elasticity and to pack very 
tightly in the digester. The flow of 
liquor is regulated by the means of the 
valve (7). German Patent No. 537,749. 
Metalgeselischaft A. G., Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Germany. 


® High Pressure Stock Feed to 
Fourdrinier Machines 


The purpose of the invention is to 


accelerate the fiow of stock to the wire 
from the high pressure feed chests, the 
stock being in highly diluted state. The 
feature of the device is that there are 
no longitudinal walls to the stuff chest 








or only one side wall. Rubber belts, or 
belts made of impregnated fabric or the 
like, are used as the longitudinal wails. 
These belts are arranged so that they 
are in constant motion. According to 
the accompanying illustration, the 
breast roll is shown at (B), the fourdri- 
nier wire at (S), the side walls of the 
stuff chest at (W), the moving belt at 
(M), which is located at the side through 
which the stock flows out of the chest, 
the moving belt (N), which is located 
on the opposite side, (R1) and (R2) 
the guide rollers for the running belt 
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(M), (S81) the tension roll for the mov- 
ing belt (M), (R3) and (R*) the guide 
rollers for the moving belt (N), (S2) 
the tension roll for the moving belt 
(N), (d) the closure roller between 
the guide roller (R*) and the fourdrinier 
wire (S) or the breast roll (B). 


In order to cause the liquid paper. 


stock to move within the stuff chest 
(K) between the side walls (W), the 
moving belts (M) or (N) or (M) and 
(N) are driven independently. This 
drive is affected advisedly by the breast 
roll (B) and is carried out in such a 
manner that the regulation of the speed 
of one or both of the belts is assured. 
This is accomplished in such a manner 
that each belt is driven by itself and the 
speed of the belt can be adjusted at any 
desirable point independently of the 
other. It is accordingly possible to drive 
each of the belts more slowly than the 
wire itself travels, or just as fast or 
faster than the wire (S). The moving 
belts make a tight closure with the side 
walls (W) of the stuff chest (K), so 
that there is no danger that the stock 
will run out. German Patent No. 535,- 
589. Gumal Knopp, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 
Germany. 


® Digestion of Wood 
Rich in Rosin 

This article is concerned with the di- 
gestion of wood rich in rosin in accord- 
ance with the sulphite process. The 
pulp may be refined and used for the 
production of rayon. One method was 
developed for the production of ordi- 
nary unbleached sulphite pulp from 
pinewood. The wood chips were im- 
pregnated and digested in a preliminary 
operation with hydroxides of divalent 
alkaline earth metals for the purpose 
of loosening up the rosin and fatty 
matters in the wood and impregnating 
the ‘wood itself with bases before the 
digestion proper. The wood is digested 
immediately after the preliminary treat- 
ment and the time of digestion varies 
in accordance with the rosin content 
of the wood. The increase in the time 
of digestion due thereto may amount 
to ten to twenty-five per cent. A light 
colored pulp, possessing normal strength 
and elasticity, is obtained in this man- 
ner. A second method was developed 
for the manufacture of easy-bleaching 
and bleached sulphite pulp of great 
purity from pinewood. Jean Lammas- 
siande. Papp och Traevarutidskr. foer 
Finland, volume 12, pages 1089ff. 


@ Printing Paper That 
Does Not Stretch 


The stretching of paper during print- 
ing is, of course, an exceedingly annoy- 
ing phenomenon to the printer. Coating 
of the paper with a film of varnish is 
expensive and does not always give the 
desired results. Sizing, beating and the 
addition of suitable fillers have also been 
proposed for curing this defect. The 
cause of the stretching of paper is the 
absorption of moisture and this prop- 
erty must be controlled or modified. The 
use of waxes and fatty soaps has been 
indicated for this purpose. The wax 


is made into a milky emulsion and 
added to the beater, such waxes as mon- 
tan wax, Japan and carnauba wax being 
used. The preparation of the emulsion 
of wax and its correct addition to the 
beater are essential conditions. If the 
milky emulsion is not agitated until it 
has been entirely cooled down, then 
separation of the wax takes place. 

Good stearin soaps are prepared in 
the following manner: Twelve hundred 
parts by weight of stearin and the same 
proportion by weight of soda are saponi- 
fied in 50,000 parts by weight of water. 
As soon as saponification has taken 
place, that is, as soon as a milky mass 
has been formed, the mass is agitated 
until it cools down. A saponaceous 
mass is thereby obtained, which can be 
smeared like soap after complete cool- 
ing. About one and one-half parts by 
weight of this soap is dissolved in hot 
water and the solution is added to a 
beater of 300 kilograms content. The 
quantity of the soap added may be in- 
creased until the paper is so impreg- 
nated with it, that ink form drops on it, 
in other words, does not penetrate at 
all. This is not a disadvantage in 
printing paper for the reason that the 
fatty printing inks adhere well to such 
a surface. One important feature sur- 
rounding the use of this wax soap is 
that the consumption of rosin soap for 
sizing is considerably reduced under 
these circumstances. The printing paper 
that is obtained in this manner is free 
from stretching. Zellstoff und Papier, 
volume 11, pages 698-9. 


© Testing the Porosity and 
Air Penetrability of Paper 


A simple apparatus, which was made 
and used in the laboratory of a paper 
mill, is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. A burette (B) is arranged in 
an inverted position with its open end 
placed exactly at the water level in a 
container (R). When the clamp (P) is 
opened, the water in (R) flows out slow- 
ly. In accordance with the barometric 
principle, the burette (B) automatically 
regulates the height of the water (R) 
in such a manner that, when the surface 
of the water is lowered, the water drops 


from the burette (B) into the container 
(R). A stop-watch is set into motion 
when the first air bubble is formed after 
the level of the water has been adjusted. 
The burette then empties drop by drop. 
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Left—Cross section photo of 
Kenwood tanned felt showing 
resilient cushion. —p 

of Kenwood felt surface. 


Right—Photograph Right — Photograph 
of sulphite bond of sulphite oad made 
showing surface marks from same furnish but 
from faulty felt construction. using Kenwood felts. 


SUUEPERIOR FINISH 


The deep, cushioned surface of a Kenwood Tanned Felt possesses two 
qualities that are distinctive and vitally interesting. First, there is depth 
and resiliency that preclude any imprint upon the sheet. Second, the 
Kenwood Felt is made of the strongest and liveliest of choice wools that 
maintain this cushioned texture through miles and miles of high 
production life. These features all go back to the sound Kenwood 
manufacturing equation: Selected stock—plus meticulous exactness in 


yarn— plus scientifically correct design— plus Kenwood patented tanning 


processes equal maximum felt performance at minimum felt cost. 


KENWOOD ii-4FELTS 


Fe C HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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The water, which flows out within a 
definite period of time, is measured. 
This corresponds to the amount of air, 
which passes through the sample (S), 
which is being tested, into the cylinder 
(C). A simple calculation permits the 
determination of the average testing 
pressure. 

Care must be taken in carrying out 
this test to see that the air passes 
through the paper alone. The tightness 
of the stretching device for applying 
tension to the paper sample under test 
may be tested by pouring water into 
(G) as well as on the sample (S). When 
paperboard was tested by means of this 
instrument, the average time required 
for the passage of 100 cc. of air over a 
testing surface of 3.14 square inches was 
forty minutes, the pressure being 0.33 
pound per square inch. The values 
differ according to the direction of the 
passage of the air through the sample 
of pulpboard. Zellstoff und Papier, 
volume 11, page 700. 


@ Disintegrating Apparatus 
for Paper Pulp 


This patent is concerned with an ap- 
paratus for the disintegration and beat- 
ing of paper pulp and is characterized 
by being provided with a trough con- 
taining three channels. The stock, after 
being subjected to the action of the 
beating or disintegrating roll, passes 
into the lateral channels and from there 
into the central channel and back again 
to the roll. The feature of the machine 
is that the level of the stock is sharply 
lowered immediately in front of the 
beater roll, so that the transverse chan- 
nel located in front of the roll and which 
conducts the stock into the lateral chan- 
nels is given a marked drop, fifteen 
degrees or more to the horizontal. The 
lowering of the level of the stock, so as 
to obtain a sharp drop to the lateral 
channel, can be increased still further, 
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due to the fact that the interior walls 
of the trough can be made to converge 
obliquely, so that the central channel 
widens out toward the roll. 

The beater roll is shown at (a) in the 
accompanying illustration. It is quite 
long, but only moderately large in diam- 
eter. The location of the roll is ele- 
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vated as compared with the trough of 
the beater, so that the central channel 
(f), through which the stock is fed to 
the roll, has quite a sharp slope. The 
beater roll throws the disintegrated ma- 
terials over the backfall into the wide 
channel (b) which has a transverse 
wall (c) in the center. Due to the 
raised position of the beater roll, the 
level of the stock is sharply lowered 
directly in front of the beater, and thus 
it is possible to give the bottom (e) of 
the lateral mixing channel (b) a sharp 
drop in both directions, that is, to both 
sides of the beater. This arrangement 
insures a rapid flow of the stock into 
the channels (d) and (d1), which has 
the effect of considerably accelerating 
the circulation of the stock. The ra- 
pidity of the flow of the stock is also 
increased by the fact that the channel 
(e) does not contain any baffles, which 
is characteristic of most beaters. French 
Patent No. 696,686. P. J. Wolf und 
Soehne and Hermann, Mallickh. 


® Changes in the Color of Paper 


Changes in the coior of silk paper and 
crepe paper, which were colored by the 
dipping process, took place after pro- 
longed storage, the changes being mani- 
fested on the edges. Great difficulty was 
found in the investigation instituted for 
determining the causes thereof. The 
change was found to be due to local 
conditions at the places where the papers 
were stored, such as the presence of 
sulphur dioxide in the atmosphere. The 
moisture content of the paper was also 
important in this connection, for the 
drier the paper, the greater the tendency 
of the same to absorb moisture from the 
air and sulphur dioxide along with this 
moisture. The change of the color of 
such papers may be avoided in the first 
place by using dyestuffs which are re- 
sistant to the action of sulphur dioxide; 
in the second place, by using fugitive 
dyestuffs in combination with the faster 
dyestuffs, so that the change in color is 
compensated for by the presence of the 
fugitive dye; by fixing the fugitive dye- 
stuffs in the form of comparatively fast 
color lakes on the fibers through proper 
preliminary mordanting of the paper. 
It has been found that any one of these 
three methods affords a satisfactory so- 
lution of the problem. Dr. Tedesco. Der 
Papierfabrikant, 1932, page 3. 


® Machine for Automatic Removal 
of Webs from Cylinder Wires 


This machine can be used with paper 
or paperboard webs. The machine is 
shown in the accompanying diagram. 
The removing device shown at (1) is 
made in the form of guiding rails, which 
are located on both sides of the machine 
and act as doctors. A roller of 80 mm. 
diameter is arranged in bearings on 
these rails in such a manner that it 
readily slides along these rails. A ten- 
sion cable is fastened to both sides and 
is led below and over a roller at a 
height of about 2.5 meters. Weights of 
four kilograms each hang on both sides 
and these weights pull the rollers down. 
It is important that the cable is led 


over the rollers, which are keyed fast 
to a common shaft. 

When the paper comes through the 
presses it is lifted off the top felt by 
hand and run underneath with the wet 
felt. The top felt, after it comes out 





of the wet press, is again led over a 
roller of 200 mm. diameter and passes 
further between upper press rollers and 
the cylinder. When a thick paper is 
being made the rollers are raised high 
on the rails, the paper is passed around 
the rollers by hand and led between the 
top press roll and the cylinder. The 
rollers and the tension cord hold the 
paper tight and never crease it. The 
paper stretches naturally and the rollers 
always slide down. When they are at 
the bottom, which takes place approxi- 
mately three times every twelve hours 
in the case of thick paper and approxi- 
mately ten times within the same period 
of time in the case of thin paper, then 
they are lifted up again. The better 
the couch and the press are arranged, 
the longer the period of time before 
the rollers reach the bottom. The sheets 
of paper are always straight. Werner 
Brock. Wochenblatt fuer Papierfabri- 
kation, 1932, pages 59 to 60. 


® Small Beating Pressure and 
Large Working Surface 


The following defects were claimed 
for the ordinary type of beater. In the 
first place, there is a very long stretch 
over which the stock has to travel be- 
tween the individual places at which 
beating takes place. This makes it es- 
sential to effect a strong action on the 
pulp at the point of beating in order to 
increase the output of the pulp beater. 
In the second place, a difference in drop 
is required for overcoming the disad- 
vantage of the long path of travel be- 
tween beating stages, and the effect of 
this drop is lost, due to the inherent 
friction of the poorly flowing stock. In 
the third place, the beater roll itself acts 
as a pump in raising the stock so that 
it is given the necessary drop and the 
action of the beater roll is very ineffi- 
cient in this respect. 

The author describes experiments for 
improving the efficiency of the beater 
by building into it rotating bedplates. 
He traces the improvements through 
the stage of the use of a number of 
rollers of relatively large diameter in 
the interior of the beater roll for use as 
bedplates. The results were not very 
effective, due mainly to the greatly in- 
creased weight of the beater roll and 
the high consumption of power required 
thereby. Favorable results were, how- 
ever, obtained by arranging stream-line 
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HEADQUARTERS 


[pESresArine presses, “Hy-Lo” 
units for hydraulic power supply, 
steam platen presses for such special- 
ized services as the production of fibre 
board and molded products. A never 
ending variety of hydraulic equipment. 
Never ending research into the prob- 
lems of many industries—visioning new 
products, new methods of manufacture, 
and new machines to make them pos- 
sible. 


For the usual or the unusual require- 
ments of your business, consult South- 
wark—hydraulic engineers to Industry. 
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can hand test 
this pressure 
regulator 


HERE need never be any doubt 
about the working condition of a 
Davis Piston Type Pressure Regulator. 
Its action is completely exposed to view 
and may be hand tested merely by lifting 
the counterweight lever. For more than 
fifty years, and in thousands of instal- 
lations under all working conditions, 
Davis Pressure Regulators have been 
delivering accurate, dependable regu- 
lation for less than boiler pressure uses. 


DAVIS REGULATOR COMPANY 
2542 S. Washtenaw Avenue 
CHICAGO A i ILLINOIS 
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Trimbey Weight Regulating Stuff Box 


Ask for Further Information 
and New Prices. 





Also “Made in Canada” 








Does it Signify anything to you that 
TRIMBEY CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 








Old Men for Counsel; Young Men for War. 


Old and Tried Equipment for Dependable Service 
New Designs for Experimental Work. 











Control the Proportions and Regulate the Weights 
for more than 4,000,000 Tons of News Print 
Paper per year, as well as other grades and weights 
from TISSUES to BOARD? 


Each Installation designed to fit your Particular 


Requirements. 


Continued Improvements in Design have In- 
creased Accuracy and Dependability. 
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beating elements on the wall of the 
beater roll. The pressure exerted on the 
pulp was materially decreased by this 
arrangement. The injury naturally done 
to the pulp fibers was materially re- 
duced, and highly effective beating was 
obtained. Dr. Jonas and Gerald Strecker. 
Wochenblatt fuer Papierfabrikation, 
1932, page 59. 


@ Stock and Water Economy 
in Paper Machines 

The author first discusses certain 
tendencies in controlling the operation 
of the paper machine which have been 
substantiated by practice. The dehy- 
drating effect is discussed from the 
standpoint of its duration; the specific 
filtration surface; the specific dehydrat- 
ing capacity of the suspensions, the re- 
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Figure 1 


lation between the density of the stock 
flowing on the wire, weight of the paper 
per square meter, speed of the machine, 
freeness and ash content of the ‘pulp; 
the load on the papermaking machine, 
etc. Each subject is discussed in consid- 
erable detail and charts accompany the 
discussions. Formulae are developed. 
Figure 1 shows the relation between 


wire, expressed in percentage absolute 
dry fiber and the freeness of the stock, 
expressed in degrees Schopper-Riegler, 
in a newsprint machine, making paper 
of weight, 50 grams per square meter, 
at a speed of 235 meters per minute. 
The second portion of the article is 
concerned with the theory of maximum 
loading of the papermaking machine. 
The discussion is highly mathematical 
and involves the derivation of equations 
for the loading of the paper machine 
on the assumption that no loss of fiber 
values is incurred, as well as under nor- 
mal operating conditions, which in- 
volves the use of a factor called (G). 
Numerous curve charts are found in 
this portion of the article. Figure 2 
shows the relation between the loading 
coefficient G, which is kilograms of ab- 
solute dry stock per kilogram of abso- 
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lute dry paper, and the speed of the ma- 
chine in meters per minute, when the 
density of the stock flowing on the wire 
remains constant and also the ash con- 
tent of the paper. This curve is for use 
in the production of fine grades of paper. 
It clearly shows the influence of speed- 
ing up the machine. 

The third and final portion of the 
article is concerned with the graphical 
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Figure 3 
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representation of the stock and water 
economy of the papermaking machine. 
Numerous diagrams are given in this 
part, depicting conditions in machines 
operating to produce various grades of 
paper. Figure 3 shows the stock and 
water economy in graphical form for a 
newsprint machine, which makes a 
paper, 40 grams per square meter in 
weight, operating at 228 meters per 
minute, ash content 5 per cent, showing 
the kilograms of absolutely dry stock 
required per kilogram of absolutely dry 
paper on the paper roll. The scale of 
the diagram is shown at the right and 
the diagram is drawn accurately to this 
scale. This paper machine operated at 
the rate of 1.553 kilograms of absolutely 
dry stock per kilogram of absolutely 
dry paper on the paper roll. The loss of 
fiber values is shown to be only 0.3 
per cent. Dr. W. Brecht. Der Papier- 
fabrikant, 1932, 13-17; 25-30; 38-46. 


® Centrifuge for Recovery Fiber 


Values from Backwaters 

This patent is concerned with an ap: 
paratus, that is a centrifuge, which is 
built into the papermaking machine and 
which not only recovers the fiber values 
but also returns them to the operation. 
The apparatus consists essentially of 
a conical centrifugal drum, which is 
rotatable on a vertical shaft and which 
increases in diameter from the bottom 
up over its entire height. The lower 
end of this centrifugal drum dips into 
the backwater from which it is desired 
to remove the fiber values. The cen- 
trifugal force, caused by the rotation of 
the drum, has the effect of raising the 
level of the fiber and water mixture. 
The latter is thrown against the walls 
of the drum and rises and in doing so it 
forms the well known paraboloidic sur- 
face. At the same time, the suspension 
of fibers in the backwater is subjected 
to a separation process, so that the 
heavier particles collect at the walls 
of the drum. The drum has outlet at 
the top for the removal of the concen- 
trate and these outlets consist of conical 
annular channels, which are adjustable 
among themselves and in relation to the 
drum for the purpose of regulating the 
size of the outlet openings. R. Wendel, 
Hafverud, Sweden. Swedish Patent No. 
71,996, filed October 6, 1926. 


*® Rational Utilization of Heat in 
Waste Gases from Digesters 


The recovery of heat values from the 
waste digester gases, so that the opera- 
tion is safe for maximum boiler pres- 
sure on the one hand, and on the other 
hand so that the greatest possible load 
on the boiler can be realized, is possible 
only through the use of the rotary econo- 
mizer. The advantages are practically 
complete utilization of the heat in the 
waste gases, marked increase in the 
steam output, etc. H. Simmon, Svensk 
Papp. Tidn. 34,339. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
@ RELIANCE Electric & Engr. Co., 
Cleveland, has appointed Charles V. 
Fish as representative in Allentown and 
Northeastern Pennsylvania. 
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The COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK 


New York, April 1, 1932. 


Te paper industry is plodding 
along waiting patiently for a 
change for the better in manufac- 
turing and business conditions, and ap- 
parently this much desired change is 
dependent on matters outside the paper 
industry rather than within it. In short, 
it is the circumstance beyond the con- 
trol of the paper industry which is mak- 
ing for a decidedly restricted demand 
for the various kinds of paper and 
board and, with their own house seem- 
ingly in good order, the only course 
paper manufacturers and merchants 
can pursue is to watch and wait for an 
expansion in their business which it is 
confidently believed will come in time. 

Were the paper industry by itself in 
the prevailing very unsatisfactory and 
disconcerting situation, one might well 
remark that something was wrong with- 
in the industry—that the paper industry 
was “out of step” with the rest of in- 
dustry. But this is not the case. As 
a matter of fact, it is likely that the 
paper industry is livelier—from some 
standpoints—than most other manufac- 
turing industries; certainly, it can be 
said that from a production viewpoint it 
is probable paper mills are in a more 
favorable position than perhaps any 
other group of manufacturing plants in 
the United States. But, instead of being 
the “life of trade”, as has so often been 
remarked in the past, competition today 
is just the other thing—it is hurting 
business, lowering or eliminating profits, 
and making for a market condition al- 
together discouraging to producers and 
distributors of paper. 

Yet the paper industry is waiting for 
the general industrial situation to mend 
before it can even so much as hope for 
improvement within its own borders. 
Prices of paper are attractively low, 
supplies are available at advantageous 
points ready for quick delivery to con- 
sumers, manufacturers are producing 
new and unique kinds of paper, and 
manufacturers and merchants alike are 
striving more than ever to afford top- 
notch service to their customers, but the 
need of supplies in consuming quarters 
simply does not exist under prevailing 
conditions and, owing to the general busi- 
ness situation, so that consumers and 
converters are not buying except in lim- 
ited fashion. Moreover, the attitude of 
buyers is another factor of importance 
in the present business set-up. Purchas- 
ing agents, consumers, converters, and, 
in fact, all those on the buying side have 
had things so much their way for such 
a lengthy period that they no longer 
reckon on forward requirements; in- 
stead they are perfectly satisfied to let 
the future take care of itself while they 
confine their orders for paper to bare 
necessities. This obviously is cutting 
down the volume of demand, and to an 
appreciable degree, though, on the other 
hand, there is no doubt a wealth of po- 
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tential demand being meanwhile stored 
up which sooner or later is bound to 
come out and be creative of an entirely 
changed market condition. 

Measured on a statistical basis, it is 
likely paper production is keeping up 
to a higher percentage level than in 
most other manufactured commodities. 
This does not mean a great deal to the 
manufacturer, or jobber, however, be- 
cause the volume of output and business 
is sufficiently under normal and so far 
below mill capacity that the margin of 
profit to both manufacturer and dis- 
tributor is exceedingly slight. Some 
classes of paper are moving in relatively 
larger tonnage than others, which is 
natural in a period such as business is 
now passing through. Some paper mills 
are, perhaps, eking out a slight profit, 
others are glad to break even, and still 
others are debating whether it wouldn’t 
be wiser to shut down completely for 
a time. Yet withal the industry as a 
whole is operating on a scale which com- 
pares very favorably with other basic 
manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try, and it is more than probable that 
when the distinct turn toward improve- 
ment comes, the paper industry will be 
among the first to register gains in pro- 
duction, in the movement of its product 
and in changes for the better in market 
and price conditions. 

Production of newsprint in the United 
States in February amounted to 87,157 
net tons and shipments from mills to 
86,638 tons, while production in Canada 
was 158,543 tons and shipments 150,951 
tons, making a combined total for both 
countries of 245,700 tons produced and 
237,589 tons shipped, compared with 
265,568 tons produced and 266,393 tons 
shipped in the preceding month, accord- 
ing to the News Print Service Bureau. 
During February 20,931 tons of news- 
print was manufactured in Newfound- 
land and 1,024 tons in Mexico, so that 
the total North American output in that 
month amounted to 267,655 tons, against 
290,814 tons in January last. The Cana- 
dian mills produced 21,157 tons less in 
the first two months of 1932 than in the 
same time of last year, which was a 
decrease of 6 per cent, while the United 
States output was 8,424 tons or 4 per 
cent less than in the similar period of 
1931. The total North American pro- 
duction during the first two months of 
this year was 558,469 tons, compared 
with 591,913 tons in the corresponding 
time a year ago and 680,358 tons in the 
first two months of 1930. Stocks of 
newsprint at Canadian mills at the end 
of February last were 61,195 tons, and 
at United States mills 32,925 tons, mak- 
ing a combined total of 94,120 tons, con- 
trasted with 86,009 tons at the end of 


January last, and 75,433 tons on the 
same date last year. 

Paperboard production in the United 
States during January totaled 185.095 
tons, showing an increase over the 163,- 
539 tons produced in the preceding 
month, but a decline as compared with 
211,691 tons manufactured in January, 
1931. Board mills produced at 58.4 per 
cent of their rated capacity in January, 
against 49.6 per cent in December last 
and 64.2 per cent in January a year ago. 
New orders for board during January 
called for a total of 193,311 tons, against 
138,042 tons in the preceding month, 
and unfilled orders held by manufac- 
turers at the end of January were for 
41,849 tons, contrasted with 36,345 tons 
a month earlier. Shipments of board 
from mills in January aggregated 187,- 
807 tons, or slightly in excess of the 
current production, compared with 164,- 
630 tons in the preceding month, and 
stocks on hand at mills at the end of 
January amounted to 82,289 _ tons, 
against 85,001 tons a month before, ac- 
cording to the monthly summary of the 
board industry compiled by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Newsprint prices are steady and the 
market is bare of feature or interesting 
development. Publishers are taking 
supplies as their requirements necessi- 
tate, but are, of course, consuming less 
tonnage than normally. Wrapping paper 
demand is fair, though fair only. Prices 
appear better stabilized than in some 
time, and it would seem as if manufac- 
turers are exerting less selling pressure 
on the market. The call for fine papers 
is moderate; the volume is much below 
normal, yet buyers are operating in the 
market on a fairly consistent basis, ab- 
sorbing limited-sized lots as they need 
supplies, and prices are quotably steady. 
Tissue paper is in routine demand and 
rather stationary in value. Specialties 
of some kinds are in relatively good 
movement, among which may be men- 
tioned wax papers, parchment and glass- 
ines. Book paper is reported moving in 
at least slightly larger tonnage and mill 
quotations are holding to unaltered 
levels. Building papers are very quiet, 
some estimates being that present de- 
mand is no more than 20 to 25 per cent 
of normal. Boxboards are in fairly good 
movement and prices are firmer on a 
slightly higher level than they were. 
Eastern mills are quoting plain chip and 
news boards at $24 per ton delivered in 
New York City. 


@ THE FOURTH International Patent 
Exposition will be held in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, May 10 
to 28. These expositions always draw 
large numbers of people who are at- 
tracted by the appeal of new inventions. 
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Domestic RAW MATERIALS 


aa Papermaking Rags 

It is quite apparent paper manufac- 
turers are little, or not at all, disturbed 
over the situation in rags and that they 
are currently confining their purchases 
of such raw material to bare require- 
ments, as has been their policy for some 
while. It is probable, from all accounts, 
that the average paper mill is carrying 
fewer rags in stock than ordinarily is 
the case, and it is equally as probable 
that available supplies in the hands of 
packers and dealers are considerably 
smaller than normally. Yet paper man- 
ufacturers are scarcely concerned, it 
would seem, presumably having other 
matters which they regard as of greater 
importance to take their time and at- 
tention. 

The result is that a quiet market, in- 
deed, exists for papermaking rags. 
Sales are being made, of course, but they 
are chiefly of routine character, and sel- 
dom are quantities of consequence being 
absorbed by consuming mills. Dealers 
and importers admit they have to be 
satisfied with such limited business as 
mill customers are willing to give them, 
and that salesmanship, low prices and 
all the arguments in favor of increased 
buying by manufacturers are failing to 
induce consumers to buy other than to 
cover actual and more or less imme- 
diate requirements. As a matter of fact, 
the rag situation from the supply stand- 
point appears to be growing stronger 
all the time. Production of new cut- 
tings is at a low ebb, owing to the cur- 
tailed operations of clothing factories; 
importations of rags from abroad have 
dropped off to next to nothing, while 
collections of mixed rags the country 
over have dwindled to a startling degree 
since so many collectors have forsaken 
the industry in search of more prolific 
employment. 

Nevertheless, paper mills are expe- 
riencing no great difficulty filling their 
present wants. If one grade of cuttings 
or rags is scarce, there is ample supply 
of another grade to take its place. Con- 
sumers evidently appreciate what the 
supply condition is but feel that the 
situation will adjust itself, and that 
should their requirements suddenly ex- 
pand and compel them to enter the mar- 
ket for larger supplies, they would in 
all probability have to meet higher 
prices, but are satisfied to run this risk 
while meanwhile keeping inventories as 
low as is feasible. 

The one class is papermaking rags 
moving relatively well into consuming 


pounds ex dock New York for linsey 
garments and 60 cents for dark colored 
cottons, but not many transactions are 
recorded, partly because importers as- 
sert they cannot buy abroad at costs 
enabling them to sell to mills here at 
the prices mentioned. 

Old white cottons are in very little 
demand, and altogether uncertain in 
price. Thirds and blues and twos and 
blues are selling only in spotty fashion 
and at prices favoring buyers; in short, 
mills are enabled to get these rags at 
any figures within reason they care to 
bid. New cotton cuttings of some grades 
are not easy to locate in sizable par- 
cels. Unbleached muslins are an ex- 
ample and are quoted fairly firmly at 
5.75 cents or higher per pound at deal- 
ers’ shipping points, while No. 1 white 
shirt cuttings are held at 4.50 cents a 
pound, light silesias at 4.25 cents, blue 
overall cuttings at 4.25 cents, and O. D. 
khaki cuttings at 4 cents. On the other 
hand, fancy shirt cuttings, washables 
and some other grades are in plentiful 
supply and scarcely wanted by mills. 

Prices of foreign rags continue nom- 
inal, due to the small receipts from 
abroad and a lack of transactions estab- 
lishing market levels. It is stated that 
in certain instances more rags or some 
grades are being shipped from the 
United States to Europe than are being 
imported into this country. 

Average quotations f. o. b. shipping 
points and ex dock New York, many of 
which should be considered nominal, fol- 
low: 

NEW STOCK 


New York and Chicago 
White shirt cuttings, No. 1 
White shirt cuttings, No. 2 
Fancy shirt cuttings 
Washables, No. 1 
Unbleached muslins 
White lawns 
Overall cuttings, blue 
Black silesias 
Canton flannels, bleached 
Canton flannels, unbleached 
Shoe cuttings, bleached 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached 
Light silesias 
O. D. khaki cuttings 
Mixed khaki cuttings 
Corduroy cuttings 
Cottonade cuttings 
Linens, No. 1 white, foreign 
Light Prints, foreign 


OLD STOCK 
Whites, No. 1, repacked 
Whites, No. 2, repacked 
Whites, house soiled 
Whites, street soiled 
Thirds and blues, rough 
Thirds and blues, repacked 
Lace curtains 
Black stockings 


volume, it is reported that old manila 
rope is selling to paper mills in a fairly 
steady manner—sufficiently so to absorb 
the bulk of supply reaching the market, 
which is at present small at best. Paper 
manufacturers are paying 1.50 cents to 
slightly higher per pound for domestic 
No. 1 old manila rope f. o. b. shipping 
points, and foreign old rope is bringing 
practically the same prices as the do- 
mestic product or but slightly less. Old 
strings are in little call and nominal 
in price. 

The market for scrap bagging is de- 
veloping some activity of spotty char- 
acter. Mills are purchasing some lots 
of No. 1 scrap burlap on a price basis 
of about 75 cents per hundred pounds 
at points of shipment, and roofing bag- 
ging is fetching 40 to 50 cents and per- 
haps a little higher in some instances 
for imported lots. 

F. o. b. shipping point and ex dock 
New York quotations follow: 

Gunny, No. 1 domestic 
Gunny, No. 1 foreign 

Scrap bagging, No. 1 
Roofing bagging 

Wool tares, heavy .. 

Wool tares, light 

Manila rope, No. 1 foreign 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic 


Sisal strings 
Mixed strings 


® Old Paper 


Waste paper packers in New York 
City have been waging what is desig- 
nated as a mixed paper production 
strike, and have refused to sell or ship 
No. 1 mixed paper in an effort to get 
market prices up to where they can 
cover their costs in gathering and han- 
dling such material. The strike, accord- 
ing to latest reports, has ended, how- 
ever, and little influence of a concrete 
nature on the market has been observ- 
able. Generally speaking, waste paper 
demand is fair; that is to say consum- 
ing mills are buying in a steady way 
though their volume of purchasing is 
far under normal. Low grades have in- 
clined slightly upward in value, whereas 
the high qualities have shown a ten- 
dency to recede to cheaper price levels. 
Book stock has eased a bit in the Middle 
West and is now selling at 60 to 70 
cents per hundred pounds f. o. b. ship- 
ping points for No. 1 heavy books, and 
ledger stock is a little lower at 55 to 65 
cents a hundred. Soft white shavings 
are quoted on a range of 1.50 to 1.75 
cents a pound at shipping points, and 
No. 1 hard white shavings at 1.85 cents 
upwards per pound, depending on the 


quality of packing. Folded news is 
bringing 30 to 35 cents a hundred in the 
East, and higher in the West, while 
No. 1 mixed paper is available at 20 
cents f. o. b. eastern shipping poin‘s, 
with the western market about 35 cents. 

The following are quotations f. o. b. 
shipping points: 


Cotton canvas, No. 1 

White cotton batting 

Roofing, No. 1 (cloth strippings) 
Roofing, No. 2 

Linsey garments, foreign 

Dark colored cottons, foreign 
Blue linens, foreign . 

Gray linens, foreign . 

White linens, foreign 

Light prints, extra foreign 


® Rope and Bagging 
Although demand lacks 


channels and at steady prices is roofing 
stock. Felt mills are far from busy, ac- 
cording to reports, but they are absorb- 
ing rag supplies in a fairly consistent 
manner and granting firm prices. No. 1 
domestic roofing is selling in the East at 
around 65 cents per hundred pounds 
f. o. b. shipping points, and No. 2 pack- 
ing or mixed satinets at 45 cents. For- 
eign roofing rags are reported salable 
to mills at about 75 cents a hundred 


New York and Chicago 
Hard white shavings, No. 1 1.85-2.25 
Hard white shavings, No. 2 1.70-1.90 


important soft white shavings 1.50-1.75 
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Colored shavings 
Heavy book, No. 1 
Crumpled book, No. 1 


New kraft cuttings 

White blank news 

Manilas, No. 1 

Manilas, container 

Folded news 

Sulphite mill wrappings 

Old corrugated boxes 

New corrugated box cuttings 
Mixed paper, No. 1 

Common paper 


® Pulpwood 

Not much demand is reported for 
pulpwood, and it is said some selling 
pressure is being exerted. Canadian 
pulpwood is quoted f. o. b. pulp mills 
in the Watertown district of New York 
State at $14 a cord for four-foot peeled, 
$16 for hand-shaved and $18 for rossed. 


® Mechanical Pulp 

Consumers appear to be getting along 
with contract commitments of mechani- 
cal pulp without having to resort to 
much current buying, and a quiet mar- 
ket prevails. There are signs of pro- 
ducers in some cases pressing for or- 
ders, yet the impression within the 
trade is that a fairly firm supply condi- 
tion exists as a good many grinders 
have been hampered in their mill opera- 
tions of late by severely cold weather 
and consequent freezing of mill streams. 
Canadian groundwood is reported of- 
fered at $18 to $20 per ton f. o. b. grind- 
ing plants across the border, and it is 
said that in exceptional cases purchases 
have been effected in the Dominion at 
recessions from this price level. Do- 
mestic groundwood is quoted around $23 
a ton at pulp mills, though prices de- 
pend largely on the freight to consum- 
ing centers and also on the air dry test. 
Imported groundwood of Scandinavian 
origin is reported available at $22 per 
short ton ex dock American Atlantic 
ports for dry pulp for forward shipment 
from abroad. 


® Chemical Pulp 

There is considerable complaint from 
domestic producers of chemical wood 
pulp anent competition of foreign pulp 
and of the low prices quoted on the 
latter. At the same time, reports indi- 
cate that domestic pulp is available at 
equally low prices and that in some in- 
stances the domestic article is being 
marketed at cheaper figures than im- 
ported pulp. Certainly the position of 
domestic bleached sulphite is anything 
but firm and there are signs of some 
manufacturers pressing to sell, and not 
hesitating to grant price concessions to 
secure orders. The market as a whole 
is quiet, to describe the situation re- 
servedly; consumers in most instances 
appear well supplied and in no mood to 
increase their buying unless urgently in 
need of additional tonnage. Moreover, 
prices are on the side of buying, al- 
though some steadying procedure has 
been recorded in certain lines of pulp. 

Bleached sulphite is reported avail- 
able at 2 cents a pound upwards ex 
dock American Atlantic seaboard for 
such pulp brought around from the 
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Pacifie coast, with quotations ranging 
as high as 3 and 3.50 cents on some mill 
brands f. o. b. pulp plants. News grade 
unbleached sulphite is quoted 1.50 cents 
per pound to slightly higher at pulp 
mills, and book grade sulphite around 
1.75 cents. Bleached soda pulp is main- 
tained quotably at 2.50 cents a pound 
delivered paper mills. Domestic kraft 
pulp is 1.75 to 2 cents a pound f. o. b. 
producing points and it is likely some 
supply is to be had at lower prices. 
Quotations f. o. b. pulp mills are as 
follows: 
Bleached sulphite 
Easy bleaching sulphite 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 strong 
(news grade) 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 book.. 1.65-1.85 
Soda pulp bleached (delivered).... 2.25-2.50 
Kraft 1.75-2.00 
Screenings, refined ...................0.0+ (Nominal) 


® Chemicals 


Casein is reported in a quiet market 
position and prices rather easy of tone. 
Domestic casein is available at 7 cents 
for the standard ground, while the Ar- 
gentine product is quoted 8.25 to 9.50 
cents per pound, duty paid. Caustic 
soda appears to be moving in somewhat 
better volume and prices as quoted are 
steady at 2.50 to 2.55 cents a pound for 
the solid product for spot delivery, and 
soda ash is holding its own in price at 
1.15 to 1.25 cents for the 58 per cent 
light packed in bags. Brimstone is in 
fair demand and quoted at $18 per long 
ton at mines on sizeable tonnage orders. 

Average quotations are as follows: 
Alum, lump ammonia 
Alum, lump starch 
Blanc fixe, powdered 
Bleaching powder 1.75- 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine) ..18.00-20.00 
Casein (duty paid) 7.00- 9.50 
Caustic soda, solid, spot delivery 2.50- 2.55 
China clay, domestic washed 7.00-11.00 
China clay, foreign 
Rosin ... 
Satin white — 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light 

(bags) ; 
Starch, papermaker’s in bags.... 2.54- 
Tale (ton) 16.00-18.00 


2.00-3.50 








® John T. Clancy 


John T. Clancy, an executive of Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
tion, died suddenly of a heart attack, 
March 9, while lecturing at the Engi- 
neers’ Club, New York City, before a 
meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

Mr. Clancy was born in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., in 1890. After finishing col- 
lege, he became an instructor in mathe- 
matics and chemistry at the Army & 
Navy School, Washington, D. C., and in 
1917 he entered the Army, seeing over- 
seas service as Captain of Field Artillery 
with the A. E. F. 

In 1919 he joined the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, and 
in 1923 became assistant manager of oil 
and gas engine sales, with headquarters 
at Buffalo, N. Y., the position he had 
held until his death. In July, 1931, his 
headquarters were moved to the Harri- 
son, N. J., plant. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary F. 
Clancy. Interment was at Arlington 
cemetery. 


® Rayon Production in 1931 


Statistics of rayon production in the 
United States in 1931, which appear in 
The News Print Service Bureau Bulletin 
for March 15, reveal an extraordinary 
expansion of the industry. Out of a 
world total of about 468,000,000 Ibs., 
United States producers are credited 
with some 144,000,000 lbs. The output 
in the United States last year was near- 
ly twice that in 1927, but only equivalent 
to 74 per cent of the capacity of the in- 
dustry which has developed with great 
rapidity in recent years. 

Information in the textile trade is 
that the rayon produced in the United 
States in 1931 was as follows by proc- 
esses: 

124,025,000 
10,825,000 
7,000,000 

2,500,000 


Nitrocellulose .. 
Cuprammonium. 


144,350; 


In the viscose process both bieached 
sulphite wood pulp and cotton linters 
are used. In the other processes cotton 
linters are said to be the only raw ma- 
terial. The best estimates available are 
to the effect that approximately 52,000 
tons of wood pulp were used for rayon 
in the United States last year. This 
was 5 per cent of the consumption of 
bleached sulphite pulp in the United 
States and only 2.4 per cent of the total 
consumption of sulphite pulp, bleached 
and unbleached combined. 

Estimates in the trade are to the ef- 
fect that there was also made in the 
United States last year something like 
80 million pounds of cellophane in 
which there was used perhaps a total of 
50,000 tons of bleached sulphite pulp, 
the production of cellophane and rayon 
by the viscose process being of similar 
nature. 


® Receivers for United 
Paperboard Co., Inc. 


The Irving Trust Co., of New York, 
and Sidney Mitchell, president of the 
company, were appointed ancillary re- 
ceivers in equity for the United Paper- 
board Co., Inc., on March 24, following 
an original action brought in New Jer- 
sey several days before. The applica- 
tion for the receivership, which appar- 
ently is a friendly one, was made by 
J. Andersen & Co., of New York, which 
has a claim of $6,197, and the company 
consented to the appointment of the re- 
ceivers. 

The concern, judging from the figures 
available, is far from bankrupt. It 
values its assets at $14,057,571, and it 
has current liabilities of $740,371. Its 
stock outstanding amounts to $13,317,- 
200. During the last three years oper- 
ating losses of $750,000 have been sus- 
tained. The corporation, which has its 
main offices in New York City and mills 
in various parts of the country, controls 
the Benton & Fairfield Railway Co., 
operating a railroad in Maine, and the 
Upco Corporation which operates paper- 
board mills in Maine, Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, New Jersey and New York. 
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CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL PULP 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 
Kellner-Partington Paper —- 
Sarpsborg, 
Hallein and Villach, A 
UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 
Cellulosefabriks A.—G., Bratislava, Cecho-Slovakei 
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CANADIAN KRAFT, LTD. 


THREE RIVERS, CANADA 
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Import and Export 


EXPORTS 


Exports of paper and paper products 
from the United States during the first 
month of the new year showed a further 
shrinkage, in point of value, compared 
with the preceding month, and reached 
a total value of $1,327,459, against ex- 
ports of a declared value of $1,534,345 
in December last, and $2,050,612 in Jan- 
uary a year ago, according to official 
figures compiled and issued by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce in Washing- 
ton. 

Exports of newsprint paper in Jan- 
uary amounted to 1,607,266 pounds, 
valued at $45,742, compared with 1,391,- 
441 pounds of a value of $49,474 exported 
in the similar month of 1931. Uncoated 
book paper exportations reached a total 
value of $48,538 in January, against 
$108,203 in the same month last year, 
while shipments of wrapping paper 
were valued at $105,272, showing an 
appreciable decrease from the $168,758 
worth exported in the same month a 
year ago. Exports of writing paper 
were valued at $84,054 in January, con- 
trasted with $121,277 last year, and 
tissue and crepe paper shipments 
reached a value of $25,296, compared 
with $43,503 in January, 1931. 

January exports of boxboard reached 
a value of $53,112, against $88,864 a 
year ago, and of other paperboard $66,- 
698, compared with $106,604 last year. 
Paper box exports were valued at $46,- 
674 in January and paper bag shipments 
$44,668, against $87,397 and $81,411 re- 
spectively in the similar month of 1931. 


IMPORTS 
*® Wood Pulp 


It is quite apparent that paper and 
board manufacturers have let down in 
their purchases of foreign wood pulp. 
One very salient reason for such action 
is that they are in less need of pulp 
while experiencing quietness in their 
own markets; another perhaps is that 
they bought too heavily sometime ago 
and now find they have larger tonnages 
on hand or on order than present con- 
sumptive requirements justify, and still 
another probably is they consider this 
an inopportune time to add to their raw 
material commitments even though pulp 
is attractively low priced. In short, 
most papermakers are not disposed to 
increase their pulp inventories until 
more convinced of what lies ahead in 
their own markets, and while striving 
to keep their position as liquid as is 
feasible during the prevailing period 
of industrial dullness. 

Nevertheless, the market for imported 
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MARKETS 


chemical pulp is characterized by a 
fairly steady price tone, and quotations 
not only are well sustained, but some 
classes of pulp incline to stiffen in price. 
Such firmness as is noted in the market 
seems predicated on the supply situa- 
tion rather than on any unusual demand 
for pulp. Not that there is anything 
approaching a scarcity or shortage of 
pulp but producers in Europe are en- 
deavoring to stabilize prices, are work- 
ing in unison toward establishing and 
keeping the market on certain levels, 
while upward movements in European 
exchanges also have had a tendency to 
carry pulp prices in American currency 
slightly higher. 

Late reports say that several pulp 
mills—said to be eight in number—in 
Sweden are closed as a result of labor 
difficulties following the breaking down 
of negotiations on the wage schedule. 
Additional advices state that another 
effort is being made by the mediation 
commission to settle the wage dispute 
and avoid a lockout of pulp mill work- 
ers. It is very evident that every effort 
is being made to reach an amicable 
settlement of the labor difficulty since 
it is a well known fact that the pulp 
mill proprietors in Sweden do not wish 
any general shutdown of their industry 
at this time. 

Pegged basic prices of foreign pulps 
are 2.10 cents a pound ex dock American 
Atlantic ports for prime bleached sul- 
phite, 1.60 cents on prime unbleached 
sulphite, and 1.50 cents on prime Swed- 
ish kraft pulp. These are the prices 
fixed by Scandinavian producers ailli- 
ances, and most quotations received in 
this country are on these levels. How- 
ever, it is no secret that prices are being 
shaded in some quarters. Competition 
of domestic, and especially Pacific coast, 
pulps are necessitating some sales of im- 
ported bleached sulphite at 2 cents, and 
possibly at slightly under this figure, 
while some mill brands of strong un- 
bleached sulphite are available in the 
market at 1.50 and 1.55 cents per pound. 
So far as is reported, no prime kraft 
pulp is to be had below 1.50 cents ex 
dock, and some brands are quoted at 
several dollars per ton above this price. 
Foreign groundwood of prime quality 
is quoted at $22 per short ton ex dock 
American Atlantic ports for dry pulp. 

Imports of chemical pulp into the 
United States during January are be- 
lieved to have established a new high 
level for a single month, a total of 173,- 
229 long tons, valued at $6,508,692, being 
received, according to U. S. Department 
of Commerce statistics, comparing with 
92,232 tons of a value of $4,256,939 im- 
ported in the preceding month and 149,- 
809 tons of a value of $7,148,728 in the 


corresponding month last year. It is 
significant to note that while importa- 
tions in January this year were some 
23,000 tons in excess of the imports in 
the same month last year, the value of 
last year’s imports was greater than in 
the similar month this year. The large 
January importations were due to ex- 
ceptionally large tonnages of unbleached 
sulphite and of unbleached kraft pulp, 
imports for the month including 84,424 
long tons of the former and 55,965 tons 
of the latter. 

Imports of mechanical pulp in Jan- 
uary amounted to 15,481 long tons, val- 
ued at $316,035, compared with 20,213 
tons of a value of $447,700 in the pre- 
ceding month and 12,852 tons of a value 
of $340,620 in the similar month a year 
ago. 

Current market quotations ex dock 
New York, and receipts at the port of 
New York during March, 1932, these 
data being taken from manifests of 
steamers reaching that port last month, 
follow : 

Bleached sulphite, No. 1 
Unbleached sulphite, strong 

No. 1 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 2 
Easy bleaching sulphite 
Mitscherlich, unbleached, 

genuine 
Mitscherlich, unbleached, 

ordinary ‘ 
Kraft, standard Swedish 1.50- 1.75 
Groundwood, per ton (dry) 22.00-23.00 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 4,595 bls. from 
Hamburg, 129 Kotka, 3,197 Hango and 480 
Rotterdam; Lagerloef Trading Co., 4,284 
bls. from Hango, 1,239 Kotka and 2,388 
Rauma; Perkins-GoodwinCo., 575 bis. 
from Oslo; E. M. Sergeant Co., 300 bis. 
from Oslo and 1,048 Gothenburg; E. J. 
Keller Co., 2,703 bis. from Hamburg; 
Brown Bros. & Co., 375 bis. from Ham- 
burg; J. Andersen & Co., 300 bls. from 
Hamburg, 250 Gothenburg and 2,834 
Greaker; Borregaard Co., 180 bls. from 
Oslo; Atterbury Bros., 420 bls. from Oslo; 
Johaneson, Wales & Sparre 250 bis. from 
Gothenburg; Guaranty Trust Co., 328 bls. 
from Gothenburg; Russell McCandless, 
1,200 bis. from Gothenburg; New York 
Trust Co., 500 bls. from Hamburg; Chemi- 
cal Bank, 600 bis. from Oslo and 150 Tofte; 
Pagel, Horton & Co., 3,500 bls. from Gefle; 
Irving Trust Co., 250 bls. from Hango; 
Order, 861 bls. from Hamburg, 1,680 Han- 
go, 3,862 Kotka, 125 Oslo and 750 Bremen. 


® Paper Stock 


Imports of papermaking rags into the 
United States in January last amounted 
to 7,977,091 pounds, valued at $110,132, 
compared with 8,837,110 pounds of a 
value of $170,999 in the same month of 
last year, according to official figures 
compiled by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Imports of other paper stock 
in the same month were 17,096,429 
pounds of a value of $86,712, against 
10,151,569 pounds of a declared value of 
$173,681 in January, 1931. 

Imports of paper stock during March 


3.50 
1.75 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 


1.75 
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Union Screen Plate Company 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennozville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE stors—s sors suors— svors—rer ince 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 
Sole Manufacturers of the Union-Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 


EVAPORATORS 


TWELVE DIFFERENT EVAPORATOR DESIGNS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 
THAT ONE BEST SUITED TO MEET YOUR PARTICULAR CONDITIONS 


AREMBA (“OMPANY 


168 Franklin St., Buffalo, U. S. A. 












New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 
Northwestern Representative: R. E. Chase & Co., Tacoma, Washington 
Chicago Representative: F. F. _——— 205 West Wacker Drive 
California Sh apessentative: FP. W. Kolb, 276 Monadnock Bidg., , Deanciece 
































STANDARD BLEACHING POWDER 


Liquid Chlorine 


Single Unit Tank Cars Multi-Unit Tank Cars 
150-Lb. Cylinders (1-Tom Containers) 


\2/ Commercial Sulphate of Alumina 
Natrona Porous Alum | 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company | 
Philadelphia, Pa. | | 




























FINE FELTS (0: FINE PAPERS 


FOR CYLINDER AND FOURDRINIER t 
MACHINES 


Let us solve your FELT 
Problems. ; 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N.Y 
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continued on a light scale, judging from 
receipts through the port of New York. 
Arrivals of papermaking materials of 
all kinds at that port last month, these 
data being taken from manifests of 
steamers reaching New York during the 
month and therefore unofficial, were as 
follows: 


Old Rope—Brown Bros. & Co., 232 bis.; 
E. J Keller Co., 361 coils; National City 
Bank, 81 coils; Griffith Bros., 4 bdls.; S. 
Birkenstein & Sons, 85 coils; United Fruit 
Co., 2 bis.; Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Trust Co., 63 coils; Castle & Overton, 98 
coils; Order, 118 bls. 

Old Bagging—Darmstadt, Scott & Court- 
ney, 69 bls.; Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Trust Co., 191 bis.; Continental Bank, 103 
bls.; E. J. Keller Co., 75 bis.; Castle & 
Overton, 380 bls.; H. S. Head, 31 bls.; Or- 
der, 279 bls. 

Rags—Castle & Overton, 314 blis.; Darm- 
stadt, Scott & Courtney, 240 bis.; H. G. 
Lichtenstein, 362 bls.; S. Birkenstein & 
Sons, 100 bls.; Federated Metals Corp., 9 
bls.; J. Cohen & Son, 21 Ibs.; Daniel M. 
Hicks, Inc., 48 bls.; George W. Millar & 
Co., 74 blis.; Alexander H. Searle, 167 
bls.; Victor Galaup, Inc., 96 bls.; Katzen- 
stein & Keene, 400 bls.; E. J. Keller & Co., 
54 bis.; R. F. Downing & Co., 230 bis.; 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co., 15 
bls.; Bank of New York & Trust Co., 74 
bls.; Order, 239 bls. 

Miscellaneous Paper Stock—E. J. Keller 
Co., 92 bls.; Castle & Overton, 161 bls.; 
J. Cohen & Son, 36 bls.; T. D. Downing & 
Co., 48 bis.; Bank of New York & Trust 
Co., 58 bls.; Order, 164 bls. 


® Paper 

Imports of paper into the United 
States in January last amounted in 
value to $9,045,070, showing a decrease 
from the importations of a value of 
$9,639,147 in the preceding month, and 
a larger decrease as compared with im- 
ports valued at $10,919,610 in the same 
month of 1931, according to official sta- 
tistics issued by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce in Washington. Standard 
newsprint comprised the principal pa- 
per import in January, receipts of such 
paper amounting to 333,031,258 pounds 
of a value of $8,210,514. 

Paper imports during March also 
continued on a small scale, taking the 
arrivals through the port of New York 
as a criterion. Receipts of all kinds of 
paper at that port last month, these 
data being taken from manifests of ves- 
sels reaching New York during March 
and therefore unofficial, were as fol- 
lows: 

Printing—Jay Madden Corp., 368 reels 
and 20 bls. from Hango; Keuffel & Esser 
Co., 16 es. and 12 rolls from Hamburg; 
Perkins-Goodwin Co., 963 reels from Ham- 
burg and 82 reels Bremen; C. Steiner, 31 
es. from Hamburg and 17 cs. Bremen; A. 
S. Zabriskie, Inc., 44 reels from Hango; 
Armour & Co., 75 reels from Hamburg; P. 
Cc. Zuhike, 4 cs. from Bremen; Baldwin 
Paper Co., 110 reels from Hamburg; Chase 
National Bank, 63 bls. from Hamburg; 
Lunham & Reeve, 125 reels from Hango 
and 124 reels Kotka; International For- 
warding Co., 37 cs. from Antwerp; W. H. 
Bell, 7,236 rolls from Liverpool, N. S.; E. 
Dietzgen & Co., 116 cs. from Rotterdam, 
2 cs. Antwerp and 8 cs. Hamburg; Parsons 
& Whittmore, 163 reels from Rotterdam; 
Walker, Goulard, Plehn Co., 120 cs. from 
Kotka; Martin & Bechtold, 4 cs. from 
Hamburg; Order, 388 reels from Hango, 
609 rolls Oslo, 411 rolls Norrkoping, 2,210 
reels Bremen, and 1,116 reels and 37 cs. 
Hamburg. 

Wrapping—Borden & Riley Paper Co., 
6 cs. from Bremen; F. L. Kraemer & Co., 
138 bls. from Gothenburg; H. Reeve Angel 
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& Co., 85 rolls and 16 bls. from Gothen- 
burg, 4 cs. Havre and 3 cs. Antwerp; Bor- 
regaard Co., 60 cs. and 90 reels from Goth- 
enburg; Gevaert Co. of America, 10 cs. 
from Havre; Robert Wilson Paper Corp., 
12 rolls from Glasgow; F. C. Strype, 4 cs. 
from Havre and 6 bls. Bremen; Standard 
Products Corp., 14 rolls and 4 cs. from 
Havre and 9 rolls Antwerp; J. P. Heffer- 
nan Paper Co., 100 bis. from Antwerp; E. 
Dietzgen & Co., 53 cs. from Antwerp; 
Order, 997 bls. from Hamburg. 


Cigarette—American Tobacco Co., 815 
es. from Havre and 925 cs. Bordeaux; 
Standard Products Corp., 378 cs. from 
Havre; Champagne Paper Corp., 983 cs. 
from Havre; M. Spiegel & Sons, 20 cs. 
from Hamburg; L. C. Dever, 3 cs. from 
Trieste; DeMauduit Paper Corp., 2,498 cs. 
from St. Nazaire; Suarez & Crespo, 2 cs. 
from St. Nazaire; Order, 10 cs. from 
Genoa. 

Pilter—A. Giese & Son, 16 cs. from 
Hamburg and 37 bls. Southampton; Ger- 
hard & Hey, 10 cs. from Southampton; 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., 34 cs. from London 
and 34 cs. Southampton; J. Manheimer, 172 
bls. from Southampton; C. Sleicher & 
Scholl Co., 11 cs. from Hamburg. 


Tissue—B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 8 cs. 
from Liverpool; W. J. Byrnes & Co., 2 cs. 
from Bremen and 16 cs. Southampton; 
Singer Mfg. Co., 7 cs. from Kobe; D. F. 
Young, 3 cs. from Liverpool; Order, 25 cs. 
from Hamburg. 

Drawing—Keuffel & Esser Co., 122 cs. 
and 8 rolls from Hamburg; H. Reeve 
Angel & Co., 6 cs. from London; P. Putt- 
mann, 6 cs. from Havre. 

Photo—J. J. Gavin & Co., 8 cs. from 
Southampton; Globe Shipping Co., 222 cs. 
from Bremen; Geveart Co. of America, 
224 cs. from Antwerp and 49 cs. Havre; 
American Express Co., 12 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Order, 2 cs. from Southampton. 

Hanging—F. J. Emmerich & Co., 2 bis. 
from Havre and 9 bls. Hamburg; C. A. 
Haynes & Co., 4 bls. from Southampton 
and 3 bls. London; Guaranty Trust Co., 
6 cs. from Hamburg; R. F. Downing & Co., 
14 bls. from Kobe and 3 cs. Southampton; 
Irving Trust Co., 13 cs. from Hamburg; 
S. Stern Stiner, 4 bls. from Hamburg; F. 
A. Binder, 6 bls. from Hamburg. 

Cover—International Forwarding Co., 5 
es. from Hamburg; Hensel, Bruckman & 
Lorbacher, 156 cs. from Hamburg and 28 
es. Bremen; Taub, Hummel & Schnall, 3 
es. from Hamburg; Winter, Wolff & Co., 
151 cs. from Bremen; Globe Shipping Co., 
45 cs. from Bremen; J. J. Shore & Co., 
8 cs. from Bremen. 

Board—Lagerloef Trading Co., 106 bls. 
from Hamburg, 268 bls. Hango and 233 
bls. Kotka; E. Fucini, 11 cs. from Genoa; 
Colmar Paper Corp., 6 cs. from Antwerp; 
Henry Fuchs & Son, 100 bls. from Gothen- 
burg; Coty, Inc., 29 cs. from Havre; Corn 
Exchange Bank, 8 cs. from Bremen; Or- 
der, 57 bls. from Hamburg, and 2,288 reels 
and 60 cs. from Bremen. 

Writing—Distinctive Writing Paper Co., 
3 es. from Havre. 


Miscellaneous—Van Oppen & Co., 23 bls. 
from Southampton; Japan Paper Co., 2 cs. 
from Southampton and 3 cs. Trieste and 
34 cs. Kobe; Keller-Dorian Paper Co., 3 cs. 
from Southampton and 3 cs. Havre; S. H. 
Pomerance, 2 cs. from Southampton; E. 
Dietzgen & Co., 26 cs. from Hamburg; F. 
Murray Hill, Inc., 6 cs. from Hamburg; B. 
F. Drakenfeld & Co., 20 cs. from Liver- 
pool; G. A. Vedovi & Co., 35 cs. from 
Genoa; J. Beckhardt & Co., 6 cs. from 
Bremen; Corn Exchange Bank, 25 cs. from 
Kobe; M. Bechtold, 25 cs. from Hong 
Kong; F. L. Kraemer & Co., 30 cs. from 
Bremen; J. Romer, 4 cs. from Kobe; Na- 
tional City Bank, 11 cs. from Genoa; Fuchs 
& Lang Co., 5 cs. from Hamburg; Heem- 
soth & Basse, 11 rolls from Antwerp; J. 
J. Shore & Co., 4 cs. from Hamburg; Din- 
gelstedt & Co., 18 cs. from Bremen; F. C. 
Strype, 7 cs. from Antwerp; J. E. Bernard 
& Co., 6 cs. from Gothenburg and 12 cs. 
Havre; D. F. Young, 14 cs. from Bremen; 
P. H. Petry & Co., 4 cs. from Bremen; 
International Acceptance Bank, 5 cs. and 
9 bls. from Bremen; Chase National Bank, 


17 cs. from Bremen; Happel & McAvoy, 
7 cs. from Hamburg; H. Lange, 3 cs. from 
Bremen; C. L. Voorhees, 5 cs. from Kobe; 
American Express Co., 2 cs. from Bremen; 
International Forwarding Co., 7 bls. from 
Hamburg; Globe Shipping Co., 5 cs. from 
Hamburg, 3 cs. Antwerp and 3 cs. Havre. 


* ¢ ¢ 
® Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The following foreign trade oppor- 
tunities are issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Those interested are requested to com- 
municate with the Bureau at its offices 
in Washington or New York’ or its 
branch offices in other cities, in every 
case mentioning the number of the in- 
quiries referred to. ; 

No. 56597—Paper bags, for export of 
bananas. Sao Paulo, Brazil. Agency de- 
sired. 

No. 56594—Bags with wax paper linings. 
Caracas, Venezuela. Purchase desired. 

No. 56487—Paper bag and carton manu- 
facturing machinery, electrically driven. 
Panama City, Panama. Agency desired. 

No. 56598—Cellulose sheeting, trans- 
parent. Toronto, Canada. Agency de- 
sired. 

No. 56482—Kraft paper, 30,000 kilos an- 
nually. San Jose, Costa Rica. Purchase 
desired. 

No. 56483—Parchment paper in rolls. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Purchase and 
agency desired. 

No. 56484—Toilet paper. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Purchase desired. 

No. 56486—Wall board, wood fiber, for 
panelling, doors and ceiling. Rotterdam, 
Netherlands. Agency desired. 

No. 56482—Machinery for making self- 
opening kraft paper bags for groceries. 
San Jose, Costa Rica. Purchase desired. 

No. 56704—Cardboard-box machinery. 
Paris, France. Agency desired. 

No. 56699—Insulating board. Marseille, 
France. Agency and purchase desired. 

No. 56667—Machinery for manufactur- 
ing paper boxes, bags, envelopes and 
paper bottles. Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Agency desired. 

No. 56666—Paper-working machinery. 
Erfurt, Germany. Purchase desired. 

No. 56665—Sulphite paper (17 gram), 
for wrapping bread. Havana, Cuba. Agency 
desired. 

No. 56664—Writing paper. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Agency desired. 

No. 56737—Newspapers, old and over- 
issued. Bangkok, Siam. Purchase and 
agency desired. 

No. 56851—Paper bags for protecting 
fruit on trees. St. Michael’s, Azores. Pur- 
chase desired. 

No. 56864—Paper bags. 
Purchase desired. 

No. 56865—Insulating board and blanket. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Agency and pur- 
chase desired. 

No. 56899—Printing paper. 
Brazil. Agency desired. 

No. 56861—Pulp for paper manufac- 
turers. Baroda, India. Purchase desired. 

No. 56863—Tissue wraps. San Juan, 
Porto Rico. Agency and purchase desired. 

No. 56862—Tissue paper, paper towels, 
paper napkins and wrapping paper. San 
Juan, Porto Rico. Agency desired. 


oe > ¢ 


@ APPOINTMENT of George M. Nor- 
man as manager of the Development 
Department of the Hercules Powder 
Company is announced by Russell H. 
Dunham, president. Mr. Norman, who 
is a director of the company, has been 
head of the Technical Department, the 
divisions of which will now function 
separately. H. E. Kaiser will supervise 
research and experiment, and G. E. Ra- 
mer will supervise engineering activi- 
ties. 


Beirut, Syria. 


Nichtheroy, 
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Towel Interfolder 


Will fold from 30 to 40 cases of standard 
Interfolded Towels per hour. Ball bearing 
throughout. Accurate and noiseless in operation. 







We manufacture stock machines for every con- 
verting purpose and design special equipment 
to meet any paper converting problem. 


Write for further information 


Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Chicago Office: 574 Wrigley Bldg. 


Manufacturers and Designers of Special Machinery 
















the Marion Dolly Truck 


= built to move paper EASILY 


Stays put while being loaded from side or 
end — then rolls away like a bell, its load per- 
fectly balanced. 


Cradle models (low wheel and high wheel 
types) for handling rolls and bales. Flat top mod- 
els for trucking cases, cartons and flat stock. 
Heavy frames of Marion Certified Malleable 
Iron. All wheels have tool steel roller bearings. 


Seven sizes, sold on a money-back 
gvorontee. — Write for circular. 


MARION MALLEABLE IRON WORKS 
924 Miller Avenve * MARION, Indiana 
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URRENT QUOTATIONS 


New Papers 


Writing— 

White rag 

White sulphite 

Colored rag 

Colored sulphite 
Ledger— 

White rag 

White sulphite 

Colored sulphite 

Colored rag 
Bond— 

White rag 

White sulphite 

Colored sulphite 

Colored rag 
Book— 

Re ae is We. 6a 6 bowels 

Machine finished 

English finish 

Coated and enameled 3 i 

Lithograph, M. F. .......... 6.50—-11.00 
Newsprint— 

Rolls, contract, per ton, de- 
livered New York 

Rolls, transient, per ton, de- 
livered New York 

Sheets, per ton, delivered 
New York 

Sideruns, per ton, delivered 
New York 
Cover stock— 

Coated, both sides 

Coated, one side 
Tissue— 

No. 1 white, 20x30 

No. 2 white, 40x36 

No. 1 manila, 24x36 


38.00—42.00 


-70 

Wrapping— 
No. 1 kraft 
No. 2 kraft 

Southern kraft 
Boards— 


4.25— 5.00 
3.25— 3.50 
3.25— 3.50 


New York and Chicago 
24.00-26.00 
32.00—35.00 

Plain chip 24.00—26.00 

White coated chip 

Manila coated chip 

Binders’ board 


30.00—35.00 
55.00-60.00 


-attend to registration matters. 





® Divisional Superintendents 
Meetings Announced 


The spring meeting of the Northern 
New York Division of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association will be held at the Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, New York, Wednes- 
day, April 23. Chairman of the Division 
is Frank A. Johnson, Sherman Paper 
Co., Watertown, N. Y. 

The Northwest Division of the Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual spring meet- 
ing Saturday, May 7, at Appleton, Wis. 
The outstanding feature of this meeting 
will be the inspection of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, after which the 
Institute staff, under the direction of Dr. 
Otto Kress, will describe briefly the re- 
search work conducted, and demon- 
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strate some of the scientific equipment 
for optical and colloidal work. H. A. 
Skinner, of the Marathon Paper Mills 
Co., Rothschild, Wis., is chairman of 
the Division. 


® Penna.-New Jersey 
Supers to Meet 


The Pennsylvania-New Jersey Divi- 
sion of the American Pulp & Paper Mill 
Superintendents’ Association will hold 
its regular spring meeting at the Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln, Reading, Pa.,. on 
Saturday, April 16. Every effort is being 
made to prepare an interesting, educa- 
tional, and entertaining program, and a 
delightful meeting is assured. 

Charles H. Kephart, chairman of the 
division, has asked members who have 
problems to present to the “Question 
Box,” to send them in advance of the 
meeting to James G. Ramsey, who will 
conduct this part of the program at the 
meeting. Mr. Ramsey may be addressed 
care of Jessup & Moore Paper Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Secretary Harry Busser, electrical en- 
gineer, International Paper Co., York 
Haven, Pa., has issued the complete pro- 
gram of the spring convention. Regis- 
tration will start at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa., on Friday 
evening, April 15, with a charge for 
registration of $4 for men and $2.50 for 
ladies. Mrs. Joseph Dow will, as usual, 
The 
meeting will be opened with an address 
of welcome by the Hon. Herbert Ermen- 
trout, Mayor of Reading, after which 
technical papers will be presented and 
discussed. 

John Lundrigan, industrial superin- 
tendent of the International Paper Co., 
is on the program for an address on 
“Safety First as Applied in Paper Mills.” 
R. N. Watts, of the Cheney-Bigelow Wire 
Co., Springfield, Mass., has been assigned 
the topic of “The Dandy Rolls and 
Wires,” which have been subjects of out- 
standing improvements in recent years. 
C. H. R. Johnson, of the Downingtown 
Manufacturing Company, has been as- 
signed a discussion of the “Downing- 
town Extractor Roll for Cylinder Ma- 
chines.” 

After an intermission for luncheon, 
technical discussions will be continued, 
with a paper by W. E. Brown, of the 
American Wringer Company, on “Rub- 
ber Rolls.” At three o’clock James G. 
Ramsey, former president of the na- 
tional association and of the Penna.- 
New Jersey Division, will conduct a 
Question Box for solving problems that 
come up daily in mill practice. 

In the evening a banquet will be held 
at which Mr. Ramsey will be both toast- 
master and guest of honor. Musical en- 
tertainment will be provided, and V. K. 
Sanderson, of the Terry Steam Turbine 
Company, will function with his well 
known ability as song leader. 

A special feature of the evening’s en- 


tertainment will be an educational ad- 
dress on “Current. Events,” by Charles 
E. Roth, of the International Business 
Men’s Club. 


@ THE MARCH ISSUE of the Inland 
Printer contains an announcement of a 
double-folder eight-page flat-bed web 
perfecting press, built on the unit plan. 
This press has been brought out by an 
American printing machinery company. 
Its construction will permit of the de- 
livery of two different orders at one 
time at a reported speed of 7,000 impres- 
sions an hour. When equipped with a 
color attachment, two single-page bills 
can be printed in two colors on one or 
both sides. When equipped with a tab- 
loid slitter, two separate eight-page 
tabloid publications can be printed and 
delivered as separate work, one sixteen- 
page issue when using full press capac- 
ity. 


NEW YORK CITY 


@ AFTER thirty-two years in major 
capacities with the International Paper 
Company, Allen Curtis has tendered his 
resignation as a director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Curtis was vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing operations for 
18 years, and later first vice-president. 
He has been a member of the Board for 
12 years. His connection with the com- 
pany extends back to the time the Inter- 
national was organized. 


@ THURSFORD C. SCARBOROUGH, 
president, treasurer and a director of 
the Standard Card and Paper Company, 
paper merchants and mill agents of 
8 Spruce street, New York, died on 
March 6 in St. Luke’s Hospital after an 
illness lasting ten weeks, at the age of 
67. Mr. Scarborough was one of the best 
known paper merchants in the metro- 
politan district. A native of Cincinnati, 
he had been identified with the paper 
trade in New York since 1898. He was 
a bachelor, and leaves two brothers, 
Charles R. Scarborough, vice-president 
of the paper company, and Harry Y, 
Scarborough, of Minneapolis. 


@ THE ENGAGEMENT is announced 
of Miss Marion E. Grant, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Grant, of New 
York, and John A. C. Kavanagh, director 
of the statistical department of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 
The bride-to-be is a graduate of New 
Rochelle College for Women and Teach- 
ers, Columbia University, and a member 
of the Cardel Gun Club, of Cardiff, Md. 
Mr. Kavanagh is a former New York 
University athlete and a member of the 
New York Athletic Club. He is the au- 
thor of several publications on the paper 
industry. 


@ A PETITION in bankruptcy was 
filed March 14 against the Walter Braun 
Company, Inc., paper jobbers of 500 
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Your MEMORY 




















O man’s memory is infallible. Per- 
haps, just when certain information 
is needed most, it slips from your 

mind. Haven’t you had such an experience? 


The PAPER AND PULP MILL CATA- 
LOGUE has been published to aid you in 
such an emergency. Perhaps, it is the name 
of some equipment or supply manufacturer 
or address of some similar firm that you 
desire. Maybe it is some engineering data 
that will help you to solve some simple and 
yet perplexing problem. Then again it 
might be some definite and tangible infor- 
mation concerning a certain manufacturer’s 
products. 


Such information and much more has been 
compiled for you, as a production, engi- 
neering, technical or purchasing executive, 
in a ready reference volume — PAPER 
AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE. 


This Catalogue is available to you in your 
mill. Use it whenever occasion demands. 
You will find it helpful. 























Address all communications to‘the 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
Meets Modern Needs > + + Saves Valuable Time 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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COMPE! ITION 


To meet the keen competi- 
tion of other sulphite pulp 
manufacturers, there are 
two main goals to reaach— 


Improve Efficiency of Opera- 
tions, 

Reduce Manufacturing Costs 

by 

Modern Scientific Methods 
Benefiting From Our Exten- 
sive Operating Experience. 


The CHEMIPULP PROCESS 
is THE method for manufactur- 
ing super sulphite pulp. It saves 
time in that the chips are pene- 
trated more quickly and thor- 
oughly which reduces screening 
rejections ; the cooking time can 
be reduced, at the same time im- 
proving the quality and uniform- 
ity of pulp. 

The CHEMIPULP PROCESS 
means less steam condensation di- 
lution which gives a stronger acid 
with a lower sulphur and lime- 
stone consumption. It gives a 
higher yield of pulp with a 
stronger pop, fold and tear test, 
bleached or unbleached. 


The CHEMIPULP PROCESS 
is installed in 18 sulphite mills 
located in the United States, 
Canada and Newfoundland, all 
of which are operating success- 
fully. 


We have an interesting story 
on CHEMIPULP performance 
which is substantiated by actual 
facts and figures that are well 
worth your consideration. Write 
for it. 


Broadly protected by patents in 
America and Europe. 


Chemipulp 


Process, tnc. 


Woolworth Building 


WATERTOWN NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast Office 
1017 White Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Canadian Agency 
319 Castle Bidg. 
Montreal, Que. 








Fifth avenue, New York, by the Michi- 
gan Paper Co. for $6,000, the Chillicothe 
Paper Co., $5,900, and the Pejepscot 
Paper Co., $1,400. Judge Bondy later 
appointed the Irving Trust Co. receiver. 


@ THE SCHROON River Pulp and 
Paper Company, of Warrensburg, N. Y., 
has appointed Arthur N. Waring man- 
ager of sales and has opened a general 
sales office at 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New 
York. The company, formerly confining 
its product to high grade newsprint and 
hanging papers, is now also equipped to 
manufacture special papers made from 
groundwood and chemical pulps, 
bleached and unbleached. 


@ ANNOUNCEMENT is made by 
George W. Millar & Co., Inc., of 284 La- 
fayette street, New York, of the appoint- 
ment of Walter H. Martens as manager 
of its Mill Supply Department, succeed- 
ing the late George W. More. Mr. Mar- 
tens has been with the company and 
closely associated with Major More for 
the past 34 years, and with the aid and 
cooperation of John E. O’Brien and Ar- 
thur S. Feile, Mr. Martens’ associates, 
the company hopes to carry on its serv- 
ice in supplying raw material of all 
kinds to paper and board mills. 


@ AFTER being located for 18 years at 
96 Prince street, New York, the firm of 
W. L. Jones, Inc., paper and twine mer- 
chants, has moved to its own building at 
116 Prince street. The company was es- 
tablished in 1889, and the present loca- 
tion is the fourth since the founding of 
the business by W. L. Jones. After his 
death in 1929, the firm was incorporated 
with Clinton P. Jones as president. 


@ THE UNION Bag and Paper Corpora- 
tion, whose main offices are in the Wool- 
worth Building in New York City, has 
adopted a group insurance program 
which will include more than one thou- 
sand employees in its various offices and 
plants throughout the country. The con- 
tract is being underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


@ THE MERIT Paper Corp., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has filed notice of a reduction 
in capitalization from $50,000 to $25,000. 


@ STANTON GRIFFIS has been elected 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
of New York. 


@ A FIRE LIEUTENANT was killed 
and several other firemen were severely 
injured at a spectacular fire on March 22 
in the building at 313-321 West Thirty- 
seventh street, New York, occupied by 
the Alling & Cory Company, paper deal- 
ers. It required several hours for the 
firemen to put the fire under control, 
and the building and its contents were 
badly damaged. 


@ THE STANDARD Paper Manufac- 
turing Co. has moved its New York sales 
office to 22 East Fortieth street in the 
heart of the uptown paper selling dis- 
trict. Robert E. Estes is in charge of 
the office, where a full line of samples 
of the company’s product is on display. 
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Don t 
Blame You! 


We'd kick ourselves, if 
we had to keep on 
shutting down digest- 
ers to replace faulty 
linings. 








Any lining costs plenty 
—but cheap materials, 
indifferently installed, 
will cost you plenty 
more, - 


Stebbins goes the limit ai 
in guaranteeing any 
lining they install. 
They have had fifty 
years in which to 
“learn how.” 


Every Stebbins 
Lining carries a 
Bonded Guarantee. 


STEBBINS 


, WATERTOWN,N.Y. - SEATTLE, WASH. 




































Other Lobdell Products 
PercisionRollGrindingMachines 
*““Puraloy”’ Chilled Iron Calender 
Rolls — Improved Roll Caliper 























Over 300 Paper Mills 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


have purchased 


LOBDELL Calender Stacks 


—and there are “reasons” for such widespread acceptance 
of this and other Lobdell paper mill products. .. . For over 
50 years we have been'designing and manufacturing Calen- 
der Stacks, Calender Rolls and Roll Grinding Machinery,— 
our equipment for such work is modern and complete and 
our men are true craftsmen. 


LOBDELL STACKS are precision machines,—and may 
be had with “floor controlled” Lifting Device operated by 
Electric Motor, Hydraulic or Ratchet Mechanism. Provi- 
sion for “perfect lubrication” is also adequately provided for. 
Another important factor is the Lobdell “Puraloy” Chilled 
Iron Rolls which “resist severest wear.” 


“Literature sent upon request” 


LOBDELL 


CAR WHEEL COMPANY 


96 Years in Business 









GLENS FALLS 
MACHINE WORKS 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Rogers and Special Wet 
Machines 


Standard Wet Machines 


Glens Falls Rolling Action 
Flat Screen 


The A. D. Wood Saveall, Thickener, 
Washer and Water Screen 


Glens Falls Decker and Decker 


Washer 












Glens Falls Rotary Sulphur Burner 


Pulp Grinders, Three or Four 
Pocket (Roller Bearings) 


Ask us about the 
Oliver-Rogers Wet Machine 


RAY SMYTHE, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Western Representative 

























AWRENCE multi-stage high pressure pumps 
for boiler feed and water supply service, 
to meet all conditions where reliability and 

economical operation are an essential factor. 
Our many years of experience designing and 
building pumps backed up by unlimited capital 
and modern facilities places us in the front rank 
as pump builders. 

Some of our competitors try to imitate, but none 
can equal. 

Write the Lawrence Machine Co., for complete 
details and prices. Free engineering service. 


LAWRENCE MACHINE & PUMP CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Manufacturer of “Lawrence” Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 
Special Machinery 
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A BIG JOB ABLY HANDLED 


Photograph shows 30 roll Back Stand, with Duplex Cutter and Lay Boy. Cutter equipped with seven 
pairs of slitters, Lay Boy arranged to lay six piles. Each roll weighs 2000 pounds. Moore & White 
installation. Further information upon request. 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 


Paper Mill Machinery 
FIFTEENTH ST. AND LEHIGH AVE. 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


414 Duck Mill Road, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Manufacturers of 
TRIUNE and MULTIPLE PLY 


CANVAS DRYER FELTS 


OUR NEW 300-INCH LOOM 
WHICH IS MAKING A DRYER 
FELT 288 INCHES IN WIDTH 


Fine Faced “English Woven” Felts for Fine Papers in 
Three, Four, Five and Six Ply 
60 inches to 288 Inches in Width. 
ABSOLUTELY NO FELT MARKS IN PAPER 
TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for extra long service and large productien 
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Log Haul-ups 
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ripe re 
Sexes Mfg. Co. 


Pipe Systems Installed 
Pittsburgh raaes & 
Equipment Co 


Piping Equipment 
Crane Co. 
Pittsburgh Piping & 

Equipment Co. 


laters 
Holyoke ae. Co. 
Norwood Engr. Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Plates (Steel) 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


lating (Chromium) 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 


Pneumatic Tools 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Power Transmission 
Dodge = a 


elt +. a 
D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 


Rolls 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Rodeey Hunt ose | Co. 
. J. Murray Mfg. C 
. F. Perkins & Son, Tne. 


Press Rolls (Granite) 
Beloit Iron Works 
B, F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Process Controller 
(Time TR 
The Bristol Co. 


Pulleys 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 

. Jones & Sons Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
Ohio Valley Pulley Wks. 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. 


Fup (Chemical) 

. Andersen & Co. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 
Pulp & Paper Trad. Co. 


rR Grinders 

he Baker Corp. 
Glens Falls Mach. Wks. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Pulp Presses 
Baldwin- Southwark Corp. 
Farrel-Birmingham_ Co. 
—- Fdy. & Mach. 
‘0. 


| Process (aon. 
‘hemipulp ocess, Inc. 


rR Refiners 
he Baker Corp. 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 


COMPANY IN 
40 State St., poticord Conn. 





PAPER MACHINERY 


CALENDERS: Board Creping Rolls 
CALENDERS: Paper Plater Rolls 
GRINDING MACHINES: Roll Cutting Machines 
CALIPERS: Roll Paraffining and Waxing 
PRESSES: Hydraulic Machines 

Calender Roll Recovering Saturating Machines 

Pulp Dehydrating Silicating Machines 
ROLLS: Chilled Iron, Dry — oe 

Sand, Gray Iron, Alloy Iron, epeses 

Steel TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
Calender Stacks 
Board Calenders 


For: 
Gears, Cut: Spur, Single and 
Super-Calenders Double Helical (Farrel- 
Glassine Calenders Sykes Continuous Tooth 
Friction Rolls Type) 

Breaker Rolls Speed Reduction Units 
Smoothing Rolls ( Farrel-Sykes) 


See PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOG 
or LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY — 1932 
Farrel Two-Wheel Grinding Machines with swing rest 


and cam-type crowning device always produce an abso- 
lutely accurate and correct shape; noted for extreme 


accuracy, especially on 
long paper 
rolls. 
tions on request, 
prices 
tions. 


NEW RECORDS FOR PRODUCTION AND PRECISION ARE 
MADE ON FARREL-BIRMINGHAM MACHINES 


calender 
List of installa- 
with 


and _specifica- 





TYPE “HL” is the newest member in 
the line of LAWRENCE “VORTEX” 
High Efficiency CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Higher Operating Efficiencies, 
Lower First Cost, 

High Pressures, 
Lower Operating Cost. 


They deliver lowest cost pumping with 
utmost dependability. 


Write for Bulletin D-18 


LAWRENCE PUMP & ENGINE CO. 
P. O. Box 70 LAWRENCE, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 90 West St. 











Acid Tank at Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 


Invest in Permanence for Profits! 


WéHEN you buy a KALAMAZOO Wood Tank you buy 

the best materials, finest workmanship and a guarantee 
of satisfaction. 

Ask us for specific information or a solution to any tank 
roblem you may have. No ation. We also manufacture 
tuff Chests, Blow Pits, Chrome Nickel Steel Bottoms, Vomit 
Stac a Tanks, Agitators, Etc. Also, write us about 


our G 
See densed Catalog in The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog. 


The KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO Co. 
Tank Builders since 1867 — Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| GELATINand GLUE 
ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY iison'6. 43°": 
————— 




















POTPOURRI 


By William Sibley 
Author of “Current Thought” Published 
regularly in The Paper industry 


Ideas, facts and fancies collected 
from the author's writings in 
The Paper Industry, penned at 
various times since 1924. 


— Send all inquiries and orders to 


Price $1.50 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











THE PAPER INDUSTRY for April, 1932 
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THERE MUST BE MORE SERVICE 
IN BUTTERWORTH CALENDER 
ROLLS WHEN SOME OF THE LAR- 
GEST CONCERNS IN THE COUNTRY 
ARE CONSTANTLY ORDERING 
MORE AND MORE OF THEM @ 










HIS extra service that you get from 


Butterworth Rolls is put into them 
when they are made. Only the very 


best grade of especially selected material is used. 





Then there is a lot in knowing how to make rolls, 
and we've had fifty years of experience. @ ‘ © 






Try a Butterworth Calender Roll or let us refill 
one for you. Time this roll against any other in the 
stack. Then you’ll see what we mean by more service. 













H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 







PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 







New England Office Southern Office In Canada: 
TU RK’S dcr a BUILD INC JOHNSTOWN on ILDING Ww. j. wr eon ave co 
Charlo Hami 


See ii Calender ie L s ° 














ASTER purchasing one FRITZ 
VERTICAL HYDRATOR, acom- 
ila a any on the Pacific Coast was so 
Fo ei well satisfied with the perform- 
hee ance of this machine that they 
| ordered three more—and then 
came the third order for still two 
more, making six in one mill. 
The results obtained, better 
than could be had by any other 
method, sold these repeat or- 
ders. This is the proof of real 
satisfaction. @ Whether your 
stock is sulphite, sulphate, 
ground wood,soda,old papers or 
rope,a FRITZ VERTICAL HYDRATOR 
will handle it better and at a ete 
much reduced cost. If you want Floor Space 
to make better paper at lower es 
cost, just ask us to send our rep- 
resentative to talk it over with 
you—no obligation, of course. 


i. 
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Love Brothers, Inc. 


Aurora, Illinois 














